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NEWS OF THE 
—— 
basse lately displaced Poincaréists in France have lost 
no time in their counter-attack on M. Herriot. 
took as their opportunity Mr. MacDonald’s invitation 
sent to Belgium, Italy and France for the London Con- 
the 16th. 
points which would have to be 


WEEK. 


ference on 
settled by the Con- 
lerence :— 
“1. A general 
entirety. 
2. An undertaking on 
to take 


declaration that the report is adopted in its 


the German Government 
administrative and other, 


the part of 
all measures, legislative, 


required under the report by a given date to be fixed in 
the protocol itself, power being given to the Reparation 
Commission to postpone that date if it should be found at 


the time that the German measures are not read) 


\llies that 


3. As a counterpart, a pledge on the part of the : 
all the economic and financial sanctions which impede the 
economic and administrative liberties of Germany both 
inside and outside the territories occupied under the Treaty 





| and third 


They | 


Sir Eyre Crowe enumerated five | 


of Versailles shall be withdrawn, also by a given date, this 
date to follow at an interval of, say, a fortnight, the date 
fixed in No. 2. 
4, An undertaking that these sanctions will not be reimposed 
except in the circumstances contemplated in the report, 
some authority other than the Reparation Commission being 
invested with the power to declare whether those circum- 
stances have at a given moment arisen. In this connexion 
resort might be had in some form to the League of Nations 
or its financial committee. 
Disputes arising between the parties to the protocol 
its interpretation or application to be referred to the Inter- 
national Court.” 


as to 


a 


It was No. 4 of these which raised the anger of the 
Paris Press. In it Sir Eyre Crowe states that the Allies 
should that 


economie sanctions, on Germany's default, shall not be 


commit themselves to an undertaking 
imposed except on the decision of some authority other 
than the Reparations Commission. We think the 
Paris Press is right in declaring that this is an alteration 
They are up in arms against 
the idea that France is this policy. 
In fact, of course, she is not so As 
Mr. MacDonald has explained, Sir Eyre Crowe’s memo- 
randa are only the heads of suggestions which the British 
Government makes. Mr. MacDonald went over to 
Paris on Tuesday in order to attempt to make this 
perfectly clear to the French, 


committed to 
committed. 


* xe a *K 
The whole incident only serves to show that M. Herriot, 
if he is to reach a European settlement, must fight the 


Poincaréists to the death. As this fight must come 
sooner or later in any case, we do not see that 
Mr. MacDonald’s action has done any harm. On the 


other hand, it may be said that it would have been 
better to wait till the Conference itself assembles before 
raising this crucial point of who is to decide whether 
Germany has defaulted or Any appearance of 
committing France in advance to important decisions 
must be avoided. But we need not take the Paris 
Press too seriously. Until the vote of the Senate has 
taken place on Thursday, we shall not know the true 
strength or weakness of M. Herriot’s position. 


not. 


3 > # * 
At last the Democratic Party of America has chosen 
its presidential candidate. It did so at the one hundred 
ballot. But perhaps it was worth waiting 
so long, if the ultimate choice was to be so excellent a 
one as that of Mr. John Davis, late Ambassador to this 
Needless to say Mr. Davis has the profound 
good wishes of everyone here—almost to the forbidden 
extent of taking sides in an American But, 
according to the Times correspondent, the chances of 
the Democrats have been gravely prejudiced by their 
dissension at New York. It must be remembered that 
a third candidate is in the field. 
> ‘ * 


country. 


election. 


Robert La Follette has just 
Progressiv< 


Senator accepted the 
nomination of the Independent Party at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He stands for a programme of which 


the Times gives the following summary 


‘Its principal features includ the publ wnership of wat 
power : the 
Supertasxs on 


i 


bolic p I stem 


creation of @ 
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repeal of ‘excessive tariff duties, especially on Trust-controlled 
necessities of life’; the introduction of laws to promote collective 
bargaining by farmers, industrial workers, and consumers; _ the 
direct public control of the Federal Reserve and the Federal Farm 
Loan systems; the creation of a Government marketing corpora- 
tion for farmers; common international action to promote the 
economic recovery of the world; the repeal of the Transportation 
Act; the public ownership of railways; the curtailment of the 
power of the Courts with abolition of injunctions in Labour dis- 
putes; the revision of the Treaty of Versailles; the negotiation 
of treaties for outlawing war, abolishing conscription, drastically 
reducing armaments, and providing referendum for peace or war.” 


Thus it would seem that he is the only Presidential 
candidate willing to face real issues with real decisions, 
and it certainly looks as if, should the old parties go on 
discrediting themselves at the present rate, he might 
win very considerable support. If he does this, he will 
certainly block the chances of either the Democratic 
or the Republican candidate being elected President. 
The duties of electing a President then devolve on 
the House of Representatives, where almost anything 
may happen. The whole of the great daily Press will 
be against Senator La Follette, who is regarded as a 
dangerous Radical. But, as we have learned on this 
side of the Atlantic, the influence of the Press on an 
election is by no means so great as it is sometimes 
supposed. 
* * * “ 

The Russian Conference goes on. No one will pretend 
that these negotiations are easy, and no one can confi- 
dently predict their success, But we cannot help 
deploring such deliberate attempts as that contained in 
the Times leader of Friday, the 4th, to break up the 
Conference before we have had any opportunity of 
judging its results. The Times’ attitude to Russia is 
clearly based in the last resort on the idea that a loan 
would strengthen the Bolsheviks and prolong their rule, 
Even if this were unquestionably true, we doubt whether 
it would be wise not to put against it the great benefits 
io the English people that a revival of trade with Russia, 
as the J'imes readily admits, would bring. After all, 
it is surely the duty of the British Government to consider, 
first, the interests of its own people, rather than to decide 
on the form of government which best suits the Russians, 
But for ourselves, we doubt extremely whether closer 
relations with the Bolsheviks would, in fact, have the 
effect which the Times supposes. Indeed, we cannot 
help believing that they would have exactly the opposite 
effect. We are convinced that what we, of course, 
agree is a most desirable object, namely, that of ending 
the Bolshevik tyranny over Russia and seeing it replaced 
by a really Democratic Government, will be achieved 
in no other way than by closer relations with Russia, 
especially closer commercial relations. Communism is 
not a flower that will flourish in the light. It is only in 
the darkness of boycott and hatred that it will bloom. 

* * * * 

The Times of Tuesday publishes a somewhat alarming 
article from its Sofia correspondent on a _ Bolshevik 
scheme for a great proletarian rising in the Balkans. 
Arms, he tells us, have been smuggled into Bulgaria in 
large quantities, and Bulgaria is to be made the jumping- 
off place for the movement. While there is nothing 
inherently impossible in such an idea, it is perhaps as 
well to remember that the present Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is by no means a Democratic one. It seized power 
from the peasant leader, Stambuliski, and it is therefore 
apt to be faced with an opposition whose methods are as 
violent as its own. As the Times correspondent says, 
80 per cent. of the Bulgarian population is peasant, 
and, after all, Stambuliski was an agrarian leader. 
Thus we do not feel that the present Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is as effective a bulwark against Bolshevism as 
one based, like the last, on the peasant and agrarian 
movement. But the Balkans are troubled waters which 








Russian diplomacy has always regarded as its quite 
especial fishpond, and the Bolsheviks, who in foreign 
policy, at any rate, seem to show the greatest reverence 
for Tsarist tradition, are more than likely to be at work 
there once again. 

* * * 

Once again Spanish arms are in trouble in the Rif, 
Abdel Krim made another attack on the Spanish position 
and, it appears, scored considerable success. But, as 
usual, Spanish reinforcements have been able to stem 
his onset, and even advance a little into the interior, 
We fear, however, that the whole situation in Spain 
seems as niadled and unsatisfactory as ever. The 
Directory of the Marquis de Estella does not seem to 
be succeeding in its task of purifying Spanish public 
life. General Berenguer has been sentenced for his 
part in the Anual disaster, but a large faction in the 
country still supports him. It is terrible to realize that 
the whole of the energy of Spain goes in an unsuccessful 
struggle for a few miles of utterly barren and worthless 
hinterland in Morocco. It is calculated that if an equal 
amount of money and labour had been expended on 
internal development Spain would now be the best, 
instead of the worst, equipped country in Europe. 
Until some Spanish Government has the moral courage 
to withdraw from Morocco Spain has little to hope 
from either Directory or Democracy. 

* * * * 

We have to record that, contrary to certain anticipa- 
tions, the Bank Rate was not raised last week. This 
does not, of course, mean that it is not going to be 
raised, but at any rate the harm is not yet done. Those 
who think with us on this subject have, at any rate, 
one great advantage. Unlike most reformers, they are 
not trying to get anything done, but only to prevent 
something being done—always an easier task in this 
country. We feel that they might usefully concentrate 
their endeavours in getting a respite from the march 
back to gold. For twelve months now our financial 
policy has been in fact, if not in name, as we should wish 
it always to be. In effect it has been based on a stable 
price level, and not on any other consideration. No 
dreadful disaster has occurred as yet, and indeed that 
gradual increase of confidence which might be expected 
is beyond doubt taking place. All we ask is that this 
condition should be allowed to continue a little longer. 
But if that is done, we cannot conceal our belief that 
it will become apparent to almost everyone that we have 
found the true currency policy. 

ey * * * 

The building strike which was declared last Saturday 
is perhaps the most muddled industrial dispute we can 
ever remember. When our greatest industrial sleuth, 
as Lord Buckmaster has certainly become, confesses 
himself baffled, it is not for any newspaper to express 
an opinion on the causes, still less on the merits, of the 
strike. The men apparently say that the strike was 
occasioned by the failure of the employers to ratify their 
agreement of June 16th. The employers, on the other 
hand, state that they issued lock-out notices because 
of the failure of the men in Liverpool to abide by this 
agreement. Had there been no lock-out notices there 
would have been no strike in retaliation. The one fact 
that does seem to have emerged up to the present is 
that the building industry is extremely badly organized. 
By no means all the employers are in the Federation, 
and by no means all the men abide by the decisions of 
their Union. No great industry can thrive in such a 
condition. It is essential that both sides, when they are 
negotiating, should have confidence in the competence 
of the negotiators whom they meet. 
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Meanwhile the immediate onus of the strike seems 
certainly to fall upon the men, since the employers were 
willing to postpone their lock-out notices for a week, 
during the Court of Inquiry’s sitting, while the men 
refused to withdraw their strike notices. The whole 
business seems to have been most deplorably mis- 
managed. Luckily the strike seems to be by no means 
universal, but a great deal of delay in much-needed 
housing schemes will unquestionably be occasioned. 
Perhaps the worst feature of the strike is the extreme 
friction and irritation which it reveals between masters 
and men in this industry. We do not profess to say 
whose fault it It certainly looks as if there were 
faults and to spare on both sides, and we can only hope 
that Lord Buckmaster’s unfailing good sense and clarity 





IS. 


of analysis will bring reason to the disputants. 
* x xx * 

On Monday the Committee appointed, under the 
presidency of Sir Donald Maclean, to consider the | 
of the docking industry, issued an 
interim report. Their conclusion that until an 
effective system of registration of all bona fide dockers 
has been made, the guaranteed week is impossible. 
But they recommend that “the National Council for | 
Dock Labour should meet at the earliest possible date 
in order to take steps whereby effect can be given to | 
the recommendation in our first report.” When this | 
register of dockers has been made, a guaranteed week 
We sincerely 


decasualization 


is 


can be given to all persons on the register. 
hope that the employers in the docking industry will 
do all in their power to give effect to the Committee’s 
recommendations. The really important point in the 
settlement of the dockers’ strike this spring was the 
decision to decasualize the industry. If we are to 
avoid further trouble in this vital trade we must give 
effect to that decision, 
* * * * 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday, by 166 votes to 
50, the Liquor (Popular Control) Bill was summarily 
rejected—a result which we cannot but deplore. Many 
of the speakers in the House of Lords who opposed the 
Bill expressed their belief in various other reforms, such 
as the improved public-house, but none of them seemed 
even to hint at a practical scheme for obtaining such 
reforms. We hope that another Bill, dealing with the 
sale of intoxicants, will be introduced into the House 
of Commons as soon as possible. 


* * * * 


Mr. John Murray’s interesting recent letter in the 
Times dealing with the financial policy of American Trade 
Unions has been the subject of general comment. Mr. 
Murray pointed out that the Trade Unions in the United 
States adopt a much less militant policy than here. 
Instead of spending their money in fighting the employers, 
they largely use it in the purchase of going business 
concerns or the establishment of new firms. Further, 
they have done what is, perhaps, even better, that is, 
they have founded Labour Banks, #.e., bodies willing and 
able to give credits to associations of workmen. The 
first experiment was the financing of the Crescent Machine 
Company of Norfolk by the Mount Vernon Savings Bank, 
which was acting on behalf of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, a powerful organization, achieved a notable 
success. According to Mr. Richard Boeckel’s Labor's Money, 
the Brotherhood’s Bank has greatly helped co-operative 
farmers in the West and North-West. This Brother- 
hood’s Bank had under 651,000 dollars in the autumn of 
1920. Ina year its funds had grown to 10} millions, and 


| ground, but not yet sown or harvested. 
| artisan is worth at least £2,000, as Sir William Joynson- 


Whether this increased saving on the part of the 
operatives is due to Prohibition, which has made saving 
easier, or not, we cannot say ; but it is obvious that the 
movement is one of immense importance. We wish it 
could be imitated here, for, as our readers know, the 
Spectator has again and again expressed the hope that 
bodies of workers, Guilds, Companies, or Guild Companies, 
or whatever may be the chosen name, should borrow 
money and employ themselves. The people lending the 
money would be those best able to estimate the value of 
There is nothing wild, nor again anything 


man-power, 
Human labour is 


economically unsound in the scheme. 
avery valuable potential asset, or, if you like, the essential 
raw material, and can provide as good a base for credit as 
a potential product. It is quite as proper a thing to 
mortgage in advance, as a crop ready to be put in the 
If a skilled 


Hicks in a recent speech said was the case, there is net 


| any reason why a company of a hundred such men should 


not be able to borrow at least a quarter of their face 
£50,000, and set themselves at work, giving, 


A Guild 


with managers in whom there was a general confidence 


value, say 
of course, proper pledges as to management. 


| would naturally be able to borrow money more easily 


than one whose managers had been less carefully chosen, 


* 3s * 


Mr. Murray recognises that this invy mean the first step 
in the control of industry, or a large part of it, by the 
He does not, however, dread it, but welcomes 
Ilere is his comment : 


workers. 
it as heartily as we do. 

* But in this country trade unionism lumbers along in the old 
It talks loudly but vaguely about revolutionizing society 
and industry. Its first revolutionary duty is to itself. When it 
has realized what ‘ control’ can accomplish for the working classes 
and for the whole community, and how control can be won, better 
times will come in England.” 


ruts. 


co * * we 


The question of whether or not Everest was conquered 
before she turned and killed her assailants must remain 
for ever undecided, but there seems a strong probability 
that Mallory and Irvine did reach the summit before 
they died. They were seen only 800 ft. from the top 
moving upwards, and in the opinion of so great an 
authority as Sir Francis Younghusband, there is every 
possibility that they reached the top. It seems possible 
that the very achievement of their great end relaxed 
the unremitting effort which is necessary for progress at 
those altitudes, but we can at any rate believe that they 
died in the knowledge of success. 

Sir Charles Wakefield has given another example of his 
generosity and public spirit by presenting Sulgrave Manor 
with an original letter by General Washington. It is 
dated *“* Mount Vernon, June 28th, 1788,” and is con- 
cerned with the tomb of Mrs. Washington’s father. He 
asks his correspondent to engage a workman to put it in 
order. And then follows an example of Washington’s 
business capacity :— 

**T would thank you for ascertaining the price 


having from disinclination to dispute accounts, felt, in too many 
instances, the expansion of tradesmen’s consciences, when no 


beforehand, 


previous agreement has been made.” 
The expansion of conscience, where no previous agreement 


has been made, is not confined to tradesmen. The 
politicians run them hard in this respect. 


& * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 }§ ; Thursday 
week, 100} ; a year ago, 99f. 


8} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 76 js; 





in June, 1923, they were over 22} millions. 


Thursday week, 77.4 ; a year ago, 77%. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——=__— 


A BAS LA GUERRE! VIVE LA PAIX! 


rINHE street cries of Paris at the meeting of the two 

Prime Ministers are of good omen—A bas la 
guerre! Vivela paix! There could be no better general 
principles than these at a time like the present. If they 
are carried to their natural and necessary conclusions 
the world should soon be entering upon a new phase. 
No doubt pessimists will tell us that we have no right 
to attach any special importance to the words we have 
quoted. They, no doubt, represent, it will be said, the 
opinion of M. Herriot’s supporters and possibly of a 
large section of public opinion; but what we have got 
to consider is not the voices of the people, but the votes 
of the Assembly. France as a nation will act in accord- 
ance with the decisions of its Government. But that 
Government’s force and authority can come from 
nowhere else but from a majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. But this majority, again, is only obtainable 
through a co-operation of groups, and it is notorious 
that the manipulation of such groups gives oppor- 
tunities to mischief-makers and fishers in troubled 
waters, which may lead to serious trouble. 

We admit the opportunities which the course of 
events may give to a skilful politician like M. Poincaré. 
He is as formidable a Lobbyist as exists in Europe to-day. 
But, in spite of that and of other threatening clouds 
on the horizon, we believe that M. Herriot may be able 
to weather the storm. In any case, we trust that he 
will remember that you cannot be more than beaten, 
and that boldness and confidence in a good cause are 
far more likely to carry him through than timidity or 
an over-sensitiveness to danger. Immediately after the 
elections it seemed as if the task before him—that of 
getting M. Poincaré out of office as Prime Minister and 
of plucking M. Millerand from the Presidential seat— 
were far beyond the powers of a man with a majority 
numerically small and in no possible sense homogeneous. 
Yet M. Herriot performed this miracle, and performed 
it because he was bold and resolute, and trusted to 
the good sense of the French people. No doubt at the 
moment he has got a riotous, inflammatory and hostile 
Press. But here again we most sincerely trust that he 
will take his courage in both hands and refuse to be 
moved by the clamour around him. He had an equally 
bad Press during the elections and immediately after it, 
and yet it had little or no effect upon public opinion, 
or also little or no effect on the Chamber. It is, no 
doubt, diflicult for outside observers to judge of national 
feeling ; but we cannot help thinking that there has 
of late been a real change of heart in France. The 
country is, we believe, not only thoroughly weary of 
Poincaréism, but thoroughly disillusioned in regard 
to it. It has seen the experiment of frightfulness tried 
as the solution of the problems produced by that 
obstinacy of despair which has taken so firm a hold upon 
Germany, and it realizes that nothing good will now 
come of the reign of terror attempted in the Ruhr. 
This consideration brings us to the question of the 
International Conference summoned to assemble in 
London on July 16th, to consider the measures necessary 
to bring the Dawes plan into operation. Here at last is 
the touch of reality. If that Conference meets and 
agrees on immediate and specific action, and also agrees 
quickly, for that is essential, a very great step will have 
been taken towards the policy of ** down with War and 
up with peace.” 

The draft protocol prepared by Sir Eyre Crowe in 


TOPICS 








order to pledge all the parties concerned, including 
Germany, to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Dawes Report, for that is the business of the Conference, 
strikes us as an admirably fair and business-like document 
—one which cannot be assailed cither as having any 
catches in it, or as travelling outside the scope of the 
Conference, or again, as being inspired by external 
influences, by any aspirations, that is, other than those 
which should legitimately inspire it—i.e., aspirations 
for the peace of the world. The document in question 
declares that there appears to the British Government 
to be five points which will have to be covered at the 
Conference. 

There is no attempt in this statement to evade what is 
obviously the chief obstacle to agreement among the 
Allies. The third and fourth of the five points obviously 
contain the crucial matter, for they demand a pledge 
on the part of the Allies that all the economic racks 
and thumbscrews, and all the infringements of German 
liberty and sovereignty in territories recognized by the 
Treaty of Versailles as part of the German Empire, 
shall be withdrawn at a given date—i.e., a fortnight 
after Germany has put into operation the undertaking 
suggested in the second point. The fourth point is 
consequential on the third. It proposes that the sane- 
tions shall not be reimposed unless some authority other 
than the Reparation Commission considers their re- 
imposition necessary. Then follows the excellent sugges- 
tion that this independent body should be the League 
of Nations or its Financial Committee. It was to this 
that the fiercest objection was made in France. Many 
Frenchmen will, no doubt, be still unwilling to give up 
their hold upon Germany. They may think it unfortu- 
nate to have to hold the wolf by the ears, and yet may 
not have the courage or faith required to let go. 

We do not, however, fear this so much as the fact that 
the political enemies of M. Herriot, will try to make the 
matter a test question and to over-awe the Chamber by 
the skilful use of the Press—** Down with the Ministry 
which abandons the sanctions.” Were again M. Herriot 
must be bold. Not to go threugh with a policy which it 
is common knowledge he approves will be just as great a 
defeat asa hostile vote inthe Chamber. It will not avoid his 
ruin for the very good reason that his own supporters will, 
if he abandons his policy, lose heart and turn against 
him. No parliamentary leader ever succeeds who 
neglects his friends in order to propitiate his opponents. 
There are, happily, not a few indications that .M. Herriot 
means to take the strong line, the right line, and the 
courageous line. The confidence that he shows in 
Mr. MacDonald is a good sign. 

But there is even a better omen than this, and with it 
we will close this appreciation of the situation. In a 
brief speech at the International University Federation 
for the League of Nations made by M. Herriot between 
his conferences with Mr. MacDonald, he declared that he 
and his audience were “ gathered together in an act of 
faith, an act of association, and an act of common ideals.” 
He went on to say that the attack would be violent and 
that there would be many people ready to hurl them- 
selves at the throat of a movement in favour of the 
League of Nations. 

* For his part, he had fought, was fighting, and would continu 

to fight for the ideals for which the League stood. It was possible 
to do this and, at the same time, to ensure that the rights of France 
were observed. With the help of his British colleague, with whom 
he would, in a few moments, again be in conference, he hoped to 
come to such an agreement that the peace which was so necessary 
to all nations would be made firm.” 
If M. Herriot will act in the spirit of these words, as 
we have no doubt he will, he will be far more likely to 
maintain power and authority than if he bends to the 
storm. J. Sv. Loe Srracuey. 
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AN IMPERIAL STOCK-TAKING, 
(WHE British people is just beginning to discover the 
British Empire. It can hardly be said to have 
begun to realize all that this discovery implies. But it is, 
at any rate, becoming increasingly aware of the fact that 
this Empire exists and that it is not only a wonderful 
thing in itself, but the most hopeful thing in a world of 
political and above all economic difficulties. Dimly it 
sees in it the saving opportunity which may enable us to 
refashion our world again after the great breakdown, 
and to refashion it in accordance with those ideals which 
the War itself made all the more vivid and purposeful 
in contrast with its own wastefulness. There is conse- 
quently a widespread eagerness for information about 
the Empire. That eagerness is a very real thing in the 
Ilouse of Commons, and in all parties, notwithstanding 
the regrettably parochial attitude of many of those who 
for the anti-Imperial vote against 


were responsible 
It is very real and growing in 


Preference the other day. 
the business world, with the general public, and last, 
but very far from least, in the world of schoolmasters and 
teachers. And, as Mr. Baldwin said in this connexion 
at the Australian and New Zealand Luncheon Club, “ the 
more eager desire to learn may be very easily translated 
into an eager desire to do.” 

Fortunately the opportunities for satisfying that desire 
for knowledge are rapidly multiplying. Wireless and the 
airship may, indeed, multiply them enormously in the 
next decade. Meanwhile, to confine ourselves to the 
present day, we have the Empire assembled and made 
visible to the masses of our people at Wembley. Whether 
that Exhibition will prove a financial success or not will, no 
doubt, depend on that most uncertain of all factors, our 
Knglish weather. But its tremendous 
instrument of national education is already 
One can only throw out, in complete uncertainty as to its 


success as a 
assured. 





practical feasibility, the suggestion that somehow or other | 


it should not simply be dismantled and disappear, but 


centre of pilgrimage for all the citizens of this country, 
from the schoolchildren upwards. 


Some adequate pic- | 
torial and literary record of it in book form should at any | 


rate be compiled and rendered available at moderate cost, | 


both for those who have not been able to visit Wembley, 
and, as a quickener of memory, to those who have. 
That is for the general public. 
serious student are, indeed, already being met in several 
ways. Under the title, The British Empire: a Survey, 
a series of twelve volumes is being issued* under the 
general editorship of Mr. Hugh Gunn, assisted by a strong 
Advisory Committee, of which four volumes are now 
published. 
with by Sir Charles Lucas, The Constitution, Administra- 
tion and Laws of the Empire by Professor A. Berriedale 
Keith, The Resources of the Empire and their Development 
by Mr. Evans Lewin, Health Problems of the Empire, Past, 
Present and Future, by Dr. Andrew Balfour and Dr. H. H. 
Scott. It is enough to say of these volumes that they 
are not only in their matter worthy of the competent 
authors who have produced them, but that they are well 


ested in Imperial affairs wiil want to read for their interest 
and suggestiveness as well as to have at hand on his 
shelves for reference. Of a different type, but no less 
significant as evidence of the desire for information about 
the Empire, is the series of twelve volumes on The 
Resources of the Empiret, which has been brought out 





* The British Empire :a Survey. (W. Collins. 12 vols. 16s. cach.) 
+ The Resources of the Empire. 
21s, each vol.) 


(Benn. 12 vols. £7 7s. the set; 


The needs of the more | : 
| the rest of the world turns out in a year. 


Of these, The Story of the Empire is dealt | 


by the Federation of British Industries. Each of the 
great categories of materials or foodstuffs has its volume, 
the most interesting, perhaps, for the general reader being 
the volumes on Chemicals by Messrs. A. W. Ashe and 
H. G. T. Boorman, on Fuel, edited by Mr. G. W. Andrew, 
and on Communications, by Mr. W. Tetley Stephenson, 
with an introduction by Sir Halford Mackinder. These 
are, in the main, works of reference, and their general 
character is well described by the Prince of Wales, in a 
pithy little foreword, as an “ Imperial stock-taking,” 
and by Sir Erie Geddes, in his General Introduction, as 
““a compendious Buyers’ Guide to our Imperial! 
Resources,” 

Confining ourselves, for the moment, with the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, to the economic aspect of 
the Empire, what is the conclusion to be drawn from all 
this mass of information? It is the neglect of our vast 
unutilized assets, the failure to make use of our oppor- 
tunities. To realize the full measure of that failure we 
must have a standard of comparison. Such a standard 
is afforded by the United States. The United States are 
in extent less than one-quarter of the British Empire, 
and somewhat less than one-half of that part of the 
British Empire which is more especially comparable with 
them, viz., the area comprised by the self-governing 
Dominions. With the one exception of mineral oil their 
total ascertained and potential natural resources are 
incomparably inferior to those of the Empire. More 
compact geographically they have, in their development, 
been confined in the main to land transport, as compared 
with the cheaper ocean transport available for the pur- 
poses of Imperial development. For the capital and 
population required for development they have had to 
indent upon others—in the main upon this country. 
There is no inherent reason why the development of the 
United States during the past century should have been 
much more rapid or on a much larger scale than that of 
the British Dominions. What the actual facts ? 
In that period the United States have built up an addi- 


are 


should be made a permanent institution and a permanent | tional population of about 100 millions on a higher 


average level of prosperity than exists anywhere in the 
Their railway mileage is nearly as great as that 
Their output of 


world. 
of the rest of the world put together. 
coal and oil, of iron and steel, greatly excecds that of the 
rest of the world. So does their consumption of elec- 
tricity. As for such things as motor-cars the United 
States turn out, I imagine, many more in a month than 
In the British 
Empire, over the same period, our white population has 
grown by only 50 millions, and of that growth barely 
15 has been outside these islands. There has been a great 
growth of population in India and Africa, it is true, but 
not so much the result of positive economic development 
as of the removal of negative retarding factors such as 
civil war or slave raiding. Measured by the other 
standards of wealth production indicated above 
even allowing for our greater volume of shipping—it 
would be difficult to claim for the British Empire as a 
whole an effective economic output of much more than 
half that of the United States. As for the Dominions, 
which in population, climate and character most nearly 


and 


: . ; | resemble the United States, they are, frankly, nowhere in 
arranged and well written, books which everyone inter- | : ; 


| 


lying alongside of the United 
States for the whole width of a continent has_ barely 
added cight millions to her population in a century. 
Australia, which Froude thought forty years ago would 
by now have thirty millions, has not yet topped the 
six million mark, 

How are we to account for this immense disparity be- 
tween America’s economie achievement and our own ? 
The answer lics in the simple fact that America has had a 


comparison, Canada, 
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national economic policy of development, and conse- 
quently has developed, while the British Empire has had 
no such policy. A national policy is one which aims at 
concentrating and intensifying, within the political 
frontiers of a State, the whole cycle of economic develop- 
ment, to the farthest possible extent to which the material 
and human resources of the State will allow. That 
cycle begins with the interaction and mutual stimulation 
of production and consumption, and widens progressively 
as the surplus of production over consumption in the shape 
of capital, on the one hand, and in the shape of increased 
population on the other, increase both producing and 
consuming power. The process may be _ intensified, 
where natural resources are abundant, by encouraging 
the influx of additional capital and additional population 
from without. Where capital and population are abun- 
dant but natural resources limited, the natural limitations 
may be overcome by the importation of additional raw 
materials and foodstuffs. In either case the complemen- 
tary factors required for rapid development are purchased 
by the export of part of the surplus of production. But 
the process may also be slowed down and, in greater or 
less measure, dislocated, if surplus capital and population 
leave the territory of the State, or if its consuming power 
is not used to stimulate its own production, but dissipated 
in stimulating foreign production. Now, the policy of 
the United States has been one which has consistently 
aimed at meeting the whole needs of American consump- 
tion by American production, and at intensifying the 
process of development by encouraging the influx of 
‘apital and—till quite recently—of population. In this 
country, on the other hand, there has, for most of the last 
century at any rate, been no attempt of any kind to see to 
it that our consumption should stimulate either local or 
Imperial production, or that capital or population should 
remain within the confines of the Empire. The unregu- 
lated economic activities of our people have consequently 
been dissipated all over the world, building up the United 
States, building up the Argentine, building up our indus- 
trial competitors in Europe. Wherever any country has 
had an economic policy it has made use of our capital, 
our population, or our market for its own purposes without 
let or hindrance. Amid the general scramble our 
Dominions and Colonies have only secured a very trifling 
share of the life and growth-giving factors which we 
squandered at large. Most of the Dominions, it is true, 
have had a local economic policy, aimed at local develop- 
ment. But the smallness of their population and home 
market, and the competition of more favoured starters 
in the scramble for the capital, settlers or markets of the 
Mother Country, have imposed very rigid limits upon the 
success of their several and unco-ordinated policies. 

If the British Empire is to develop,if its vast latent 
resources are to be translated into terms of population 
and human welfare, it must have an Imperial economic 
policy. Such a policy need not preclude the existence 
alongside of it of particular local policies, aimed at the 
special stimulation of local production. The ideal of an 
Imperial Zollverein, with complete internal Free Trade 
and a single tariff against the outside world, may be 
attractive, and ultimately, perhaps, not impossible. 
But it is not practical politics at present, or, indeed, 
easily compatible with the constitutional position in 
the Empire. And in any case it is not essential to 
a policy of Imperial development. All that the 
latter requires is that the market of each part of the 
Empire, in so far as it is not supplied by its domestic 
production, and its capital and population, in so far as 
they are not usefully absorbed at home, should be prim- 
arily devoted to helping forward the development of the 
rest ofthe Empire. That result can beattained, in complete 








consonance with the political and economic autonomy 
of each part of the Empire, by the policy of Imperial 
Preference. Everywhere in the Dominions the immense 
possibilities of a policy of Imperial Preference have long 
been realized. The obstacle to Empire development lies 
in this country, an obstacle created partly by lack of 
sufficient imagination to think Imperially, partly by the 
widespread incapacity to understand even the elements of 
national economies for which the individualist, or so-called 
* orthodox” school of economists, has been responsible. 
Wembley and such books as those under review may help 
to remedy the former failing, For the latter only the 
bitter lessons of experience, it would seem, are likely te 
provide a cure. 
L. S. AmERy. 


WEMBLEY AND ITS FUTURE. 
W EMBLEY has been a success, as we felt sure it 


would be. It is popular, it is useful, it is 
informative, it is inspiring. In the best sense of the 
word, and it is a very good word per se, it has advertised 
to ourselves and to the world at large, not merely the 
vastness and potential wealth of the Empire, but of the 
way in which we need and can help each other. It has 
shown that our Commonwealth of Nations is not an 
institution which is based solely on the mutual relations of 
Mother-State and Daughter State, but quite as much 
upon the lateral relations of the component parts of the 
Empire. We long ago got rid of the notion that the 
Dominions were Dependent States. Wembley is making 
us see that all the States of the Commonwealth are 
Sister-Nations, including, of course, the United Kingdom, 
and that Britain’s special function is to act as the great 
Clearing House of the signatories of the Imperial Pact— 
a Clearing House of political, legal, intellectual and moral 
ideas quite as much as of commodities. At Wembley, 
somewhat to the astonishment of the public, it would 
seem, hosts and guests have done much to stimulate 
Barter between the Peoples of the Empire, and in the best 
possible way. Jones has found by ocular demonstra- 
tion, that his former view that if he wanted the best 
thing at the lowest possible price it was unfortunately 
necessary to go outside the Empire for it, is almost 
always a delusion. The fulfilment of his commercial 
desire, he finds, is attainable under the best economic 
conditions, cither here or in one of the Dominions. 

The Exhibition again has stimulated demand, as well 
as supply. It has at one and the same time created 
wants and shown how they can be satisfied. But this is 
the authentic spirit of trade. It is Advertisement in its 
truest and highest connotation. The business of the 
Advertiser is by the use of his Art to stimulate demand. 
Consciously or unconsciously the Advertiser rests his 
activities on the essential principle of EKconomics—that 
value, and so wealth, is the daughter of demand, and is con- 
ferred upon objects by the desires of mankind. When 
demand occurs, supply rises up to meet it, just as the 
crops rise up out of the ground at the call of the sun and 
rain of the Spring. In a word the Advertiser's function 
is to create values and wealth, first by creating demand 
and then by showing where it can be satisfied. Wembley 
has done this very thing. Wembley has proved itself a 
creator of demand and an indicator of supply. Therefore 
Wembley can justly call itself the Imperial Advertiser. 

That being so, it is a most happy circumstance that 
we welcome this week to London and to Wembley 
the Convention of American Advertisers. They are 
thrice welcome guests to the Mother-land of the English- 
speaking races, and we have this year something to show 
them worthy of attention in the field of their special 
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philosophy. They, on the other hand, have much to 
teach us, for we all acknowledge that America has gone 
further in the theory and practice of Advertisement 
than any other nation. With that boldness and rapture 
of exploration which is the characteristic of Americans 
in all the arts and sciences of life, and even in its games, 
pastimes and recreations, they have pushed the devices 
of Publicity, and especially of commercial publicity, 
far further than they have been pushed in any other 
country. We have little or nothing to teach them in 
what concerns the prineiples of Advertising. We may 
be subtle and refined performers on special instru- 
ments, but the Americans understand to the full the 
command of the grand Orchestra of Publicity, and know 
how to call in the sovereign storm of sound from the 
concerted instruments of wind and reed, wire and string. 
Still there will be much to interest them at Wembley, 
for it is proving a notable example of the uses of Adver- 
tisement. It is a display of their raw material. Nor 
is it unfitting that they, the members of the advertising 
organizations, should be supported by a body of editors 
and newspaper men—do we not ourselves live in part 
on the crumbs that fall from the table of the advertisers ? 
—and also that the Bars of America and Canada should 
be our visitors in Wembley year. A cynic might say 
that they, too, will find their raw material in the halls 
and pavilions of the Exhibition. Not only do they 
arbitrate our mercantile quarrels, they prepare those 
Contracts, Bonds, Agreements, Articles of Association or 
Dissolution without which trade would sink into the 
squalid simplicity of the cave-man. 

The successes of Wembley, direct and indirect, planned 
and accidental, bring me to the main object of this 
article, which is to deal with the question which is now 
occupying so many minds—the question, “ What about 
Wembley ? What shall we do with it? How can we 
maintain the advantages of trade and of pleasure which 
we have reaped from it? How, that is, can we get a 
Wembley continuum?” In the space of a newspaper 
article it is impossible to discuss all the various projects 
that have been suggested, or might be suggested, for 
using Wembley in the future. All I shall do is to try 
and put shortly on paper what I should do if I were 
entrusted with the decision, were made a dictator on this 
matter. 

In the first place, I should deeree that the Dominions 
be invited to continue the Exhibition for another six 
months, beginning, say, in the middle of April next, or, 
to be more specific, beginning with the first day of Summer 
Time. That accomplished, and while it was being 
accomplished, I should lay plans for making Wembley 
the Reception-hall of the great London caravanserai, the 
Reeeption-hall to which would be introduced in the future 
those thousands of visitors to London who, whether for 


pleasure, for commerce, for study, or for a combination of 


all these impulses, will come to our shores. Remember 
that this in itself is going to prove no mean function, for 
unquestionably the lure of London grows and grows. 
Rome was the city which drew mankind like a magnet, 
not only in Imperial times, but throughout the Middle 
Ages. During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
the mantle fell upon Venice. In the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries Paris was the World’s city, the city 
in which the beacon fires that attract mankind burnt 
brightest. And now London is the place to which, not 
only the orphans of the heart, but the explorers of men’s 
activities in mind, in body, in commerce, and in the Arts 
and Sciences in the widest sense, will turn. Individuals 
may praise their New York or their Chicago, their Athens 
or their Rome, their Paris or their Berlin; but each 
and all will put London second. Therefore under the 


Themistoelean test London will bear the palm. To be 
more concrete, everybody who wants to hold an inter- 
national gathering from a conference to a League will 
declare that, if he cannot have it in his own home town, 
he would like best to have it meet in London. But the 
Reception Hall function will only be one side of Wembley 
as a permanent institution. Another function must be 
that of being the permanent mart, exchange, and clearing- 
house of the British Commonwealth of Nations. But, 
though it is of vast importance that Wembley should act 
this Imperial part and act it not in the dusty sordidness 
of the warehouse, but in a pleasure park and a pleasure 
house, it is also essential that other nations should have 
their share in the permanent Wembley. Just as we do 
not desire to restrict the Stadium to the Association 
Cup Tie Finals, so we do not want to restrict the 
Exhibition grounds to Imperial trading. No nation, no 
Commonwealth of Nations, however vast, can live to 
itself alone. To be healthy it must trade and traflie in 
commerce as in ideas with the whole world. Therefore 
in the higher sense Wembley should be internationalized 
and not show any foolish selfishness or isolation. 
to be specific, we should, in my opinion, make Wembley 
not only a place where there should be a permanent 
Imperial mart, but a place for a series of exhibitions, 
generally by nations, but also sometimes by special 
industries, such as, for example, agriculture, mines, 
fisheries, electricity, or rather power, whether generated 
by the wind, the water, or the fire. In a word, there 
should be seasonal exhibitions year by year, super- 


Again, 


imposed upon the permanent British Commonwealth of 
Nations Exhibition, including, of course, a British 
section, though not one on so vast a scale as at present. 
But if we are going to have, as I hope we shall, other 
nations represented at Wembley, it is clear that it is our 
first duty to get the other and larger half of the English- 
speaking race to come here and show us its achievements 
while they look at ours. The first duty of a member of 
the British Commonwealth is to concern himself with 
the interests of his home country; next with those of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, next to that with the 
interests of the English-speeking world as a whole, finally 
with the pre-eminent interests which combine them all— 
But, though these 


Rather they come 


the universal interests of mankind. 
come last, they are by no means least. 
last because they are the ultimate expansion, the full 
flower. But remember always that a man will be a 
better internationalist if he has learnt the lessons of 


co-operation and common action first in the ways I have 
suggested. You cannot eat your three meals a day all at 
onee. You will not make a worse, but a better, dinner 
if you have first had your breakfast, and your luncheon. 
You will have learnt how to enjoy the grand banquet at 
the end, by your previous practice. We shall have had 
a good British breakfast at Wembley this year and, as I 
hope, next. Then let us follow it up with an American 
and English-speaking lunch, and then proceed to an 
international banquet; for by that time one may 
confidently expect that the nations of Europe will be 
ready and willing, nay, anxious to be present. If they 
are let them meet at Wembley exhibitors from that 
home of all the raw materials—South America. 
Throughout all this let us never forget that our duty, 
as it ought to be our pleasure, is to be a clearing-house 
nation ; not a nation narrow, jealous, or exclusive in any 
sense. We must, no doubt, think of our home markets, 
for we desire and intend that these islands should not 
only be inhabited, but should be inhabited by a 
population which will be a model to the world politically, 


industrially, and intellectually. But let us never forget 





that our commercial advantages can only be obtained 
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and enjoyed to the full by sharing them with our fellows. 
It is only by the pooling of trade and production that 
mankind can get the best out of life and out of the world 
on the material as on the spiritual side. A man may 
live by cultivating its own potato patches; but you will 
never get thereby that margin upon which a progres- 
sive civilization can be built up. That comes only 
through a pooling of interests. This the traders of the 
world have already realized, though blindly and un- 
consciously. Jones may make speeches about his country 
trading with another country ; but at heart he knows, or, 
at any rate, he acts as if he was conscious of the great 
trade secret that there is no such thing as trade between 
nations, but only trade between individuals. Nations 
may throw obstacles in the way of trade between indi- 
viduals, or may specially encourage trade with individuals 
of a particular complexion or language, sometimes for 
good reasons and sometimes for bad ;_ but they can never 
alter the fundamental and imperative fact that Jones 
trades with Smith, with Duval or with Miiller, or with 
Mahomet Ali, and not otherwise. 

Exhibitions are the happy hunting-ground, or, shall I 
say, the model farms of this international individualism. 
Floreat et Florebit! May it flourish, and it shall 
flourish—‘‘ at Wembley, in the County of Middlesex 


to wit. J. Sr. Loe SrTracney. 


HEALTH AND ATHLETICS: 
FOR INQUIRY. 
By Dr. C. W. SALersy. 
N°? one has said, for no one knows, the last word 
on the relation of health to athletics: perhaps 
because, in the first place, no one has yet learnt the 
last word about what we call health. Ilere, at least, 
we shall remember its etymology, which teaches us that 
it refers to the whole of our being—not muscles alone, 
nor muscles, heart and lungs alone, nor even body 
alone, but all we have and are. 

Consider how large the problem is—no longer con- 
cerning only the youth of twenty. He has a 
what of her? Young people may become parents : 
what of the race? Are we to ignore the middle-aged ? 
Are there factors to consider in the case of the growing 
child which no longer count for the adult? May we 
exalt muscle at the expense of mind, whilst young 
Germans sacrifice eyes and waist line and easy digestion 
to the mastery of chemical laws and their applications 
But 


A CASE 


sister : 


to world-conquest ? 
added to indefinitely. 

We must assuredly agree as to our object, or all dis- 
cussion must be futile. Do we desire to produce brave 
soldiers, fine parents, Olympic champions, prodigics of 
intellect, or superlative combinations of all these ? 
Probably few of us are sure as to our answer to these 
and even if we believe that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, and 
that future battles must be prepared for, we may be 
in doubt as to the exact raties in which, for instance, 
courage and chemistry will determine their issue. We 
may all 
is to be a fine animal; and we shall do well to agree 
with him, also, that it is not the last. Let us accept 
the old tag, mens sana in corpore sano, and consider 
the chief questions which are involved in the attainment 
of that ancient ideal And, 


these questions might be 


questions ; 


under modern conditions. 


whilst considering them, let us ask ourselves where the | 


answers to them are most hopefully to be sought. 
Let us begin with the more important of the sexes— 
Nature having entrusted it with the greater part of 


agree with Herbert Spencer that the first thing | 








| be necessary 





the burden of race renewal from generation to generation, 
Various and contrary answers have been given to the 
inquiry whether athletics injure womanhood. Herbert 
Spencer’s little masterpiece on education, published jn 
1861, was potent in liberating girlhood from the stifling 
and pathogenic shackles of prudery—the devil’s counter. 
feit of modesty—and a false ideal of ladyhood. Have 
we gone to the other extreme with our touring teams 
of female footballers? What is the golden mean? 
or, better, the vital mean? Is it true that normal 
female functions lapse in the case of women acrobats, 
who perform “twice nightly” in the halls curiously 
named of music; and does that most formidable result 
obtain in the case of prodigious girl scholars? There 
is abundance of assertion, but less evidence. The best 
and most recent known to me comes from Stanford 
University, California, and most cogently 
by good statistical inquiry over many years, that the 
open-air and sunlit and athletic life, in reason, promotes 
every part and function of health of body and mind. 
We should profit much, in this country, by the assembled 
and articulated knowledge of our great women obstetri- 
cians, our students of industrial womanhood, our leading 
school-mistresses. (It is tempting, but would perhaps 
be invidious, here and in what follows, to suggest actual 
names.) To their experience might well be added that 
of the Girl Guiders, and the women who perform the 
important tasks of direction at the Polytechnics and 
similar institutions, 





suggests, 


In this present year special experience is being gained 
by those in charge of the crews and teams and_ indi- 
viduals on whom we are to rely for our prospects in the 
Olympic Games. It may be questioned, 
whether we have yet learnt, in this country, to invok« 
the medical and physiological knowledge which is really 
required before opinions on the question are likely to 
be valuable, and whether there is the faintest chance 
of our ever winning the Games until such knowledge 
is brought to bear as extensively and intensively as in 
the United States. 

We cannot usefully discuss health and athletics unless 
we mean athletics under healthy But 
what are those conditions ? We have in this country 
the greatest living authority on all those problems of 
respiration, ventilation and clothing which are involved, 
but I very much doubt whether we have ever used him 
and his knowledge as we should, whether to win Olympic 
Games or to promote the healthy recreation of industrial 
workers. 

If and when we do consult him as we should, he will 
tell us, I am very sure, that the athletics (or anything 
else, for that matter) which is to be most healthy should 
be in the open air; that clothing is, in general, dangerous 


however, 


conditions. 


and often deadly ; and that the unquestionably enhanced 
health of young women in our time is associated with 
the much reduced bulk and area of their clothing, and 
with their much freer and more frequent range of bodily 
movement. 

What is the fate of the athlete in after life ? 
question cannot be 


The 
the 
answers are probably reassuring and extremely dis- 
concerting in different hypertrophied 
from whatever cause is a possession which may, indeed, 


answered in one word, and 


cases. A heart 
as when the hypertrophy compensates 
for a leaking or contracted valve—but must always be 
it worth while to be in your 
Varsity boat at twenty and die of the after effects of 
* rowing heart ” in your “forties ? 

We 
as could be afforded by i:suranee companies, and by 


medical men of long experience who have been Jecading 


a cause of concern. Is 


Or is the innuendo in 


that question unwarranted ? need such evidence 
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athletes in their time and have often been consulted 
py such, On general or @ priori grounds I, for one, 
find it very hard to believe that the state of collapse 
sometimes witnessed at the end of the boatrace and of 
other races, can really be regarded with equanimity if 
we eare to consider the duration and quality of the 
contests of very different kinds in which the young 
warrior is expected to engage in coming years. 

And this raises the question: Which are the best 
kinds of athletic “* events,” and which are the best games, 
duly appraising the physical health factor as well as 
the psychical and social considerations involved? Are 
those girls’ schools right which have abandoned hockey 
and substituted netball? Is mixed hockey apt to 
be too strenuous for girls? Was the present inquirer 
right when, at school in Edinburgh, he strove to prevent 
the introduction of golf, to the probable detriment of 
cricket, on the ground that the Northern game is too 
slow and too selfish for the young? In short, is golf 
really a game or a treatment ? 

Games may be considered not only in their first and 
best aspect as means of joy, not only as direct instru- 
ments of physical health, not only as, in such cases as 
cricket and football, teachers of the team-spirit and 
esprit de corps, but also as counter attractions to mischief 
or vice. In a recent paper in this place,* I tried to 
discuss them in that aspect. We should know more 
about this matter. What have our students of venereal 
disease to say in addition to the evidence adduced in 
that paper; and what have our magistrates and police 
court missionaries to tell us of the relation between 
athletics and juvenile delinquency ? 

Last, though very far from least, we need more evidence 
than we yet possess regarding the relation between 
athletic and intellectual prowess. This is a case where 
exceptions do not prove the rule. We can all quote 
excelled in everything. Fortunately 
endowed are they; but it is precisely because they are 
rare and outstanding that we remark upon them. What 
is the rule for the ordinary man? Has he the energy 
and the recuperative power to do well all round, or must 
he rob Peter to pay Paul? Surely our modern psy- 
chologists, whose science has made such rapid strides 





marvels who 





in recent years—no less signal than those of physics 
could teach us much, and are called upon to 
learn the relations between athletic and 
mental development. And if the psychologists be 
thought too academic to be trusted alone—as certain 
fantastic results of alleged tests for mental development 
might let us ask the masters in our schools, 
and not only our great public schools, what, as men of 
judgment and experience, they do “ really and truly ” 
find to be the facts of this subject. For:myself, I know 
only one thing for certain about it—that egregious 
and evident nonsense often passes current for wisdom 
upon this as upon all other topics. Of course Aristotle 
was right, and our task is to find the golden, the more 


or physic 


more, as to 


suggest 


than golden, the vital mean. 


iit does not alter the fairness of his trial. 


WAS IT A FAIR TRIAL ? 
Dae PIERRE VAQUIER, accused of the murder 
e of Alfred Jones, landlord of the ‘ Blue Anchor’ 
Hotel, Byfleet, sat through the trial apparently quite 
unconscious that his life was in danger; now interested, 
now bored; now taking copious notes, now turning 
away from the witnesses and paying no attention to 
their evidence. He is rather deaf, and the strain of 
listening was perhaps heavy. The evidence came to 
him through an interpreter, and perhaps that deprived 
it of some life. He seems to be, moreover, a man of 
a fantastically sanguine temperament, unable to believe 
that any harm could come to him, that anyone could be 
set against him. But the chief cause of his unconcern 
was our English anxiety to give a defendant every chance, 
to hold him innocent until he is proved guilty. 

Policemen, warders, detectives, counsel, the judge 
himself, all appeared to Vaquier to be treating him with 
such kindness and consideration that they surely could 
have no deubt of his innocence. Everyone seemed to 
be really on his side; the whole trial seemed another such 
formality as the Inquest. In France, if there had been a 
suspicion of his guilt, everyone would have tried to badger 
him into a confession; he would perhaps have been suddenly 
confronted with the corpse, the prosecuting counsel 
would have stormed at him, the judge himself would 
have jerked out questions that assumed his guilt: “ Why 
did you do this ?. Why did you do that ? When you saw 
your victim dead before you, did you not feel any 
remorse ?” (And, indeed, the fact that he was a stranger, 
ignorant of the procedure of English law, had made 
everyone determined to give him more latitude and 
sympathy than an ordinary defendant would obtain.) 
He had not been long enough in England to see that, 
with all privilege allowed, the evidence was being studied 
with a rigorous care. 

Whatever the reason (and until the appeal is over we 
cannot dismiss the possibility that consciousness of his 
innocence had made him too confident), it is most un- 
fortunate that Vaquicr should have been so misled. 
If he had been aware of his danger, there can be no doubt 
that he would have tried harder to remember, or to 
construct, evidence in his favour; he would have given 
his counsel a better opportunity to defend him as power- 
wish. This optimism and 
an obstacle to his defence. 


fully as he, and we, could 
blindness was most certainly 
But, however unfortunate it may have been to Vaquier, 
Even if a 
defendant should plead guilty of murder and raise no 
hand on his own behalf, he is still given a fair trial. 
There are two points to be remembered when we 
discuss the decision in any trial. The first is that the 
jury have been in a far better position to judge the 
evidence than we have. A newspaper report can never 
be complete, and even if it gave the trial verbatim from 
beginning to end, it would still afford only a hint of the 


comparative value of the evidence. Personal prejudice 





We want neither the consumptive student, nor the 
nocturnal, alcoholic poetaster, on the one hand, nor the 
*flannelled fool at the wicket” on the other. We 
must hold the balance justly between body and soul, 
for the sake of both. Progress, as I ventured to define 
it long ago, is the emergence and increasing dominance 
of mind ; the body is the most admirable and marvellous 
of all material things ; it is the organ of organs ; nothing 
is too good for it; its laws must be learnt and obeyed ; 
but it is nought in itself; its worth is only in and for the 


organist who plays it from within and whose music we | 


call the life of the Soul. 


* «The Hygiene of Recreation,’ the Spectator, April 5th, 1924. 





igainst witnesses must be avoided by the jury, of course, 
yut no Newspaper can express that indisputable air of 
ionesty which may accompany the statement of one 
“This witness gave 


a 


| 
] 
witness. No newspaper can say: 

| her evidence in the most unsatisfactory manner,” or 
“This witness, caught out and confused, recovered himself 
to say (an obvious lie): ‘I gave the papers to a friend 
of mine.” The evidence is dead in print, it is alive in 
|court. The second point is that these twelve men are 
in themselves as qualilied to judge as any other men— 
and they have a much greater sense of 


as you or I 
responsibility, and a much greater alertness to the 
than the best of armchair detectives. It is 





| evidence 
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thus indisputable that, if a jury give a unanimous verdict, 
almost any other twelve men, hearing the same evidence 
in the same circumstances, hearing the same speeches 
from counsel and the same summing-up, would have 
returned the same verdict. 

The question whether the trial was fair can admit of 
no doubt. The question whether Vaquier is guilty of 
murder is not finally settled. On the evidence sub- 
mitted to them, and with the guidance of the summing- 
up, the jury have returned the only reasonable verdict. 
It is still possible that new evidence will be discovered, 
and many details are still deplorably obscure. There 
are still conflicts of testimony among the Crown witnesses ; 
the psychology and the circumstances of that curious group 
of people at the ‘Blue Anchor’ are by no means plain. 
A murder case can never bring any satisfaction to those 
who demand more than a “ practical certainty”; for, 
of course, only circumstantial evidence can be produced 
in the majority of such cases, and detective stories 
continually remind us that, theoretically, a man may be 
even seen committing a murder and yet be innocent of 
the act. It is sobering to think that, with murder, the 
most heavily punished, the most repulsive, the most anti- 
social of crimes, there is generally less evidence for judg- 
ment than with pick-pocketing, giving false weights, 
or defrauding an omnibus company. It is consoling 
to remember that every juryman feels his responsibility 
most keenly in so serious a case, and, actually, that 
circumstantial evidence has here most weight. For 
the greater the crime, the more pressing must the motive 
be, and the more recognizable the criminal; the greater 
the crime, the more will attention be roused and the 
more thoroughly will tracks be followed, examined, 
discarded, pieced together. 

There is no doubt that the danger of his position has 
been most horribly and completely brought home to 
Vaquier. There is no doubt that, if he did not think 
it necessary before to make any effort to save himself, 
if he obstructed his own defence and unwittingly ran 
himself into such grave straits, he will now be fully awake 
and he will be anxious to defend himself as well as he can 
be defended. And it is a merey for Vaquier, and for 
our own peace of mind, that final decision will not be 
made upon a trial which he passed through in a roseate 
dream. 

Whatever result the appeal shall have, we shall still 
be unable to withdraw our pity from him. Those notes 
he made were for the autobiography he intended to write as 
soon as he was acquitted. The book would sell hundreds 
of thousands of copies, he expected. He would be a rich 
and honoured citizen of Franee. THe would retire from 
active life, and devote himself to those beloved, incongru- 
ous, rather absurd inventions of his. All the time he 
was building up fantasies. Innocent or guilty, he will 
remain in our imagination as he was when suddenly he 
heard the verdict, guilty of murder, given against him, 
and the bottom of his dream-world fell out. The realiza- 
tion of the bleak world of human law came upon him, 
and he struggled and screamed against it. The warders 
lifted him up, opened the trap-door and pulled him out 
of court. He sat down to master the stupendous prospect 
of death, and the prison doctor, with the same human, 
inhuman, alien and balanced kindness which he had so 
sagerly accepted before and so disastrously misunder- 
stood, stood by him and helped to restore him. <A. P. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Percisnenr desires to inform subscribers that arrangements have 
been made whereby notifica’ion of changes in addresses to which copies of 
the SrecraTor are to be sent can now be received on Wednesday 
morning instead of on Tuesday as hitherto. It will be impossible 


to make any alteration in the address if the notification is received 
later than the first post en Wednesday. 





A SHORT STORY. 





PLUTARCH, IN A LETTER, TO HIS 


BROTHER, LAMPRIAS. 
By Naomi Mircutson. 


- . « Now about this time it happened that two thousand 
of the Helots who had fought in those battles were chosen 
out by the Spartans, enfranchised and led round the 
temples, garlanded and in the dress of freemen. But after 
a time it seemed to the Spartans that this way they must 
needs encourage revolt and free-speaking among the 
rest of the Helots. So they gave a great feast to all these 
newly enfranchised in a certain city of Sparta ; the tables 
were set in ten great halls of wood with thatched roofs, 
and when the feasting was at its height the Spartans 
slipt out one by one, and barred the doors and set fire to 
the houses and stood around with spears, lest any of the 
Helots might escape from out of the flames. And among 
them there was a young man, by name Evaleus, who 
was an Iren and had fought in this war beside the Helots, 
but yet was glad that they should be burnt alive, since he 
believed in all the ways of his fathers. Now the Helots 
in that house were roused by the smell of burning, and 
burst open the doors and rushed out, but they came on 
the spears, and either were pierced by them and so died, or 
else were driven back into the flames. And one of the 
Helots lay on the ground with a spear-thrust through his 
shoulder, but yet not dead ; and this Evaleus would have 
dispatched him with his dagger, but that he saw his face, 
and, staying his hand, cried out loudly to the young men 
about him, saying that the man had saved his life in the 
battle and now he would be the saviour. But yet the 
rest of the Spartans would have him slain with the others, 
and there were high words spoken; but the Helot said 
nothing. 

Then, since Evaleus was not to be persuaded to let 
the man be slain, he was taken up and bound and led 
before the Elders, who at first would have nothing to say 
but that he must die, yet at last, Evaleus pleading with 
them all the time, they said he should indeed live, but 
by no means as a freeman. One of the Elders, then, 
going up to him, tore off his head the wreath, and off his 
body the Spartan dress, which he yet wore, and struck 
him in the face, at which the Helot, weeping, said “* It 
would be better to dic.” 

At once Evaleus took him by the hand and spoke to the 
assembly : “* With all respect and honour to you, oh 
Elders, I must yet question whether a just sentence has 
been given. For indeed the Helot has done no wrong, 
except that he was fathered by one sort of man rather 
than another, but surely right in that he has received 
danger and wounds with us. And you have punished 
him with the hardest thing that lies in your power, for 
I ask you what worse can come to a man than, once 
having been free, to be made bond?” Then, sceing 
that the Elders were a little moved, he went on, * My 
Friend is dead of his wounds ; and it seems to me just that 
I should take as my new Friend this man who saved my 
life in the battle.” At that the Elders, thinking it tco 
great a shame that a free-born Spartan should have a 
Helot for Friend, gave out that the man should be again 
made free ; which was done. And he went joyfully with 
Evaleus to his house, who later gave him his sister to wile. 

But yet no good came of it ; since not only could the 
Helot never get admission to one of those little companies 
of Spartans who ate together, but also his wife was 
mocked by the other women for living with a slave. 
And she, being then with child, cast herself down from a 
high rock of Taygetus and so died. Nor did her husband 
live long after her. 

And indeed, my dear Lamprias, I can well eredit this 
story, since I myself have seen of what a proud and 
un-forgetting nature the men of Lacedaemon are to this 
day. Let us be glad, then, that we were not bred up in 
the harsh schools of Sparta, but under the good Ammonius, 
to whom, I pray you, bear grecting from me... 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


——— 
By Evetyn Wrencu. 

MONG the large number of visitors from the 
A Dominions who have been over here in connexion 
with the Wembley Exhibition there is no more picturesque 
personality than Mr. C. A. Dunning, the Premier of 
Saskatchewan, who was entertained by the Overseas 
League at its monthly luncheon last week. We have 
so frequently been told that it is only the Scotsman 
who makes a really successful settler out West that it 
is a pleasure to follow the career of Mr. Dunning, who 
left his native Leicestershire in 1902 when he was only 
seventeen, and who returns to Great Britain twenty-two 
years later at the age of thirty-nine as Premier of one of 

the most rapidly developing sections of Canada. 

. * * * 

There were no short cuts to suecess in Mr. Dunning’s 
case. He started life on the Prairie Provinces as a farm 
hand at £2 a month, and waited to take up land for 
himself until he had become thoroughly acquainted with 
Western conditions. One has only to talk to Mr. Dunning 
for a few minutes to realize the driving force that is his. 
He has no patience with the young men who wait to 
seek fame and fortune in other lands until a well-disposed 
State takes them in hand. No doubt the Premier of 
Saskatchewan believes in State-aided migration, but 
he believes far more in individual migration ; the migra- 
tion of a young man with enterprise and determination 
who, dissatisfied with the prospects in the Old Country, 
saves up sufficient money to take him to the new world 
and there carves out a career for himself, relying on his 
own hard work and not on governmental aid. 

* + * * 

Two important statements concerning the future status 
of the British Empire have been made recently, and they 
have done much to clarify the atmosphere. Firstly, 
Lord Parmoor’s announcement in the House of Lords 
that the Government did not intend to abandon the 
Sudan in any sense; when he rightly pointed out that, 
while the Government held to the policy decided on in 
1922 in regard to Egypt, the question of the Sudan 
was in an entirely different category. He repeated 
Mr. Lloyd George’s statement made early in 1922, that His 
Majesty's Government “ would never allow the progress 
that has already been made in the Sudan and the greater 
progress of future years to be jeopardized.” Then came 
Mr. MacDonald’s statement in the House of Commons 
last week as recorded in the Spectator. Despite all 
that has been taking place in Cairo since these announce- 
ments, including the resignation of Zaghlul Pasha and 
the Sultan’s refusal to accept it, well-informed Egyptian 
opinion cannot have imagined that the British Govern- 
ment would have taken up any other attitude. 

* * * * 

The other important statement concerning future 
British policy was the announcement by the Colonial 
Secretary after he had referred to the appointment of 
the Minister Plenipotentiary to represent the Irish Free 
State at Washington. There was no ambiguity about 
Mr. Thomas’ words. Tle disposed of the idea once for 
all that the present British Government would deal 
with an Irish demand for a Republic differently from its 
two predecessors. Mr. Thomas said: “* We believe that 
peaceful friendship can be maintained with Ireland by 
the establishment of the Free State as a self-governing 
Dominion of the British Commonwealth and in no 


The problem of the representation of the Dominions of 
the British Commonwealth in foreign countries continues 
to occupy attention. While the principle of Dominion 
diplomatic representation abroad was agreed to over a 
year ago in the case of Canada, hitherto that country has 
refrained from exercising her privileges. The first 
Dominion representative at Washington, therefore, is 
likely to be Professor Smiddy, the delegate of the Irish 
Free State. From South Africa comes the report that 
the new Government proposes at an early date to appoint 
a diplomatie representative in Europe, probably with 
head-quarters at The Hague. In this connexion the 
name of Mr. Grobler is mentioned. Mr. Bruce, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, has reiterated the view, which he 
expressed at the Imperial Conference, unfavourable to 
the separate representation of the Dominions abroad, 
though he recognizes the special circumstances of 
Canada’s relations to the United States. Whether 
Australia will maintain this attitude once representatives 
of Canada, South Africa and Ireland have taken up their 


duties remains to be seen. 
* x x * 


The recent progress made by the British and American 
World Flight expeditions has re-awakened interest in 
that undertaking, and at the moment of writing the 
Americans are at Baghdad, while the British Expedition 
is at Tokyo. Since the long and enforced stay 
of the British Expedition at Akyab it has made 
excellent progress, and one of the greatest flights of all 
time stands to its eredit. It must have been a dramatie 
moment when Squadron-Leader MacLaren saw the 
American flyers through the mist off the Burma coast, 
although the Americans did not see him. Nothing in 
Jules Verne was more wonderful, and yet it is only 
twenty-one years since that memorable day when Wilbur 
and Orville Wright first sueceeded in getting their heavier- 


than-air machine off the ground. 
* * * * 


Many persons are apt to associate American Indians 
with North America only, and yet in North America 
they are practically extinct, while in South America their 
total number is not far short of 50 millions. The 
distinguished Argentinian publicist, Manuel Ugarte, has 
recently published an interesting work entitled ‘ The 
Destiny of a Continent,” in which he advocates the 
closest commercial and diplomatic friendship between 
the North and South American continents. Most 
English-speaking readers who draw their knowledge 
concerning the early history of South America from 
Prescott will be interested to note that Mr. Ugarte 
defends: early Spanish rule on that continent. He 
writes :— 

“We shall some day realize the injustice done to Spain, for 
her colonial methods were not more cruel than those employed 
by other European countries. It is easy to see that Indian 
assassinations were common to conquerors of all nationalities, 
with the little difference that in the northern half of the con- 
tinent they continued until 1900, while in Latin America they 
stopped in 1800. The result is that there are 100,00Q Indians 
in the United States to 50,000,000 in Latin America.” 

* * x * 

American public opinion is becoming very restive over 
the homicide statistics in the United States, and many 
references to the subject are contained in the remarks of 
public speakers and in the Press. Dr. Frederick L, 
Hoffman, the insurance statistician, points out that if the 
graves of the victims of murder in the United States in 
a single year were laid end to end they would extend for 
twenty miles. For more than a decade the annual 
number of murders has been between eight and nine 
thousand, while in Great Britain the number last year 
was only 63. Among the suggestions made to remedy 
the present state of affairs are more expeditious justice, 





other way.” 


as frequently at present two or three years may clapse 
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between the crime and its expiation ; the introduction of 
legislation prohibiting the manufacture and sale of pistols, 
except for the use of policemen, is also advocated; but 
above all, as the Pittsburgh Post observes, the main thing 
is to inculcate greater respect for the sanctity of human 
life. 


ART. 


—— 


MESTROVIC OR MADAME TUSSAUD ? 


THERE seems to be little doubt that the wax figure is, from 
the aesthetic point of view, extremely nauseating. It was 
Edmund Burke, I think, who in his inquiry into the nature 
of beauty, suggested a reason which to some extent accounts 
for the repulsion we feel at the sight of effigies in wax. His 
explanation was to the effect that the wax figure, through 
attempting to reproduce not only the form but also the matter 
of life (i.c., the pigmentation of the skin, the imitation of 
real hair, and the glaze on the eyes), approaches so near to 
actuality in its cutward appearance that we expect it to 
But we are deceived, deceived 
yet undececived in almost the same moment, deceived by our 
senses and undeceived through our perception. We start to 
react to life only to discover deadness, a deadness made all 
the more obvious and disgusting because of its very appear- 
ance of life. We feel that a deceitful attempt has been made 
to capture our responses. The stuffed bird, too, because of 
jts deceitful perkiness of attitude and other qualities which 
recall its counterpart in life gives promise of further lively 
tricks which are never expressed, and it remains the stiff 
thing of deadness that it is. 

And now we arrive at sculpture. Tere, at least, some of 
the features which took part in the realistic deception have 
gone. The piece of sculpture is uncoloured, has neither 
mock whiskers nor glass eyes. Yet we must admit that, 
although the representation of the matter of life is no longer 
present, there may still be certain more sensitive souls who are 
repulsed by the fact that the form itself may be so naturalistic 
as to blaspheme the sanctity of life. Unless we are prepared 
to admit this much, by placing out of bounds in the field of 
Art the wax figure while we still retain sculpture of a purely 
naturalistic type, we are merely bowing in deference to those 
of us who have a ready response to colour and matter, and 
leaving out of consideration altogether the unfortunate ones 
who sensitive awareness of form. As a_ logical 
sequence from Burke’s analytical censure of the wax figure, 
the condemnation of the equally naturalistic rendering of 
form in sculpture naturally follows. 

Although Mestrovic has arrived at this conclusion quite 
instinctively his work is none the less logical. In many 
more ways than this his work is the zenith of logical purity 
of expression. Ilis sculpture is never deceitful nor dishonest 


p* ss8ess a 


in its appeal. It has been said of a famous composer that, 
when asked what the clarionet was saying in one of his com- 


positions, he replied, “* It is saying—I am a clarionet—I am 
a clarionet.” 

So, of Mestrovie’s marble one might say that it proclaims 
always ** lam marble,” never “ Iam flesh.” It is ever of a 


form that might have grown from the stone. Similarly 


wood treated by this sculptor remains convincingly wood— | 


re-created and re-formed, but always wood. Whoever seeks 
the mere faithful and clever representation of natural forms 
(not forms natural to stone) will be disappointed inthe exhibi- 
tion of his work at the Fine Art Socicty’s galleries. He will 
see, as in the Angel Gabriel (13), a hand which, on repre- 
sentational standards, is no doubt deformed, become.should he 
be sufliciently sensitive, an inevitably re-formed mass which, 
forms part of the rhythmic unity of the whole. The seemingly 
illogical use of the word “ hand ” in describing this piece of 
sculpture is merely a convenient method of reference to a 
particular portion or proportion of the marble which has 
as much relationship to representational values as the wings 
have to every-day human sinners. To obtain full pleasure 
from such sculpture it is essential to be able to accept it as 
a piece of vitally designed marble which is not supposed to 
be like anything other than itself. 

When we are alle to adopt this attitude of mind we may 
find, perhaps, that, although unlike any particular thing, 











— 


it may have in it something of the nature of all things. This 
is Art. Admittedly the initial stimulus for such a design 
may have emanated from some definite, natural object, but 
the artist, because he was an artist, was able, by some process 
or other, to remould it and produce an entirely new object 
of rhythmic unity, which has, at the same time, a logical 
appropriateness to the medium in which it is fashioned, 

This process may be termed “ universalization.” 

When we say that a work of Art should be universal jp 
its appeal we do not mean that it should, of necessity, appeal 
to the vastest number, but that it should have progresseq 
sufliciently far from the particular to be acceptable by the 
universally minded. So long have we been accustomed to 
artifice masquerading as Art, however, that we are beginning 
to believe in the reality and truth of the masquerade ; and, 
as a Consequence when any real Art makes its entry, it seems, 
in its truth, so strange to us, that we find ourselves unable 
to accept it. We are not indifferent to it. We pretend to 
be shocked. This is what happened at the first exhibition 
of the work of Mestrovic in England. I have purposely 
refrained from referring, in any great measure, to the work 
in the present Exhibition at Bond Street, for I consider that 
it is by no means representative of Mestrovic at his best, 
It is, as are most private exhibitions in England of the work 
of foreign artists, fragmentary in nature. Some idea of 
his power may be gained from the study of the illustrated 
books which deal with his Art and there are good examples 
of his actual work in South Kensington, 

W. McCance. 


MUSIC. 


—<j—__—_ 
THE GOLDEN COCKEREL. 

One of the points made clear on Monday night was the fact 
that a farcical opera such as Rimsky-Korsakoff's Le Cog d’Or 
is one of the few instances where an English translation is 
thoroughly acceptable. A flat, prosaic sentence is an intoler- 
able vexation in Wagner or Debussy, but where the effect 
desired is one of caricature, it produces that effect most 
admirably. When we are in a continuous state of amused 
excitement, what could be better than: ‘“ Come and put my 
pillow straight!" loudly and clearly enunciated by King 
Dodon. 

Another virtue of this opera lies in the fact that it gives 
free play to the producer's imagination. Being a fairy- 
story there is no question of “* period” or of the realities in 
any form. The more stilted the acting the better the effect, 
as was shown us before the War, when the Russian Ballet, 
with Adolf Bohm as King Dodon, mimed the play, while the 
singers sat immobile at the back of the stage. That was a 
triumph that will not soon be forgotten, and though the 
B.N.O.C, have possessed themselves of Mme. Gontcharova’s 
brilliant dresses and décor, such a scene as the fascination 
of the King by the Queen of Shemahkan lost much of its 
fascinating effect upon us. In other ways, too, this scene, 
one of the best in the opera, seemed not quite to ‘ come off.” 
Miss Sylvia Nelis, who has a pure and charming, though 
essentially small, voice, did not give us the impression of a 
vicious, designing woman we had expected. Her gestures 
and bearing were cold, and calculated to frighten away rather 
than to seduce. The singing part is one of extreme difficulty, 
and we must not cavil too much at her phrasing of the 
arabesques in the *“ Hymn to the Sun,” which were rather 
too heavily marked to pass unnoticed. No doubt, as time 
goes on, Miss Nelis will remedy these defects, for she is in 
many ways admirably adapted to the réle. 

It is in this scene, more than any other, that the marvellous 
quality of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s orchestration shows itself. 
The musie is extremely ingenious, as well as delightful to 
listen to, and anything more delicate than the way in which 
the composer has handled his gossamer-spun fabric of notes 
can hardly be imagined. It would have been so easy to treat 
this scene in a heavily operatic manner, with rhetorical 
phrases, sudden cestatic outbursts, and all the paraphernalia 


of romantic opera. Imagine how Massenet would have 


done it: to begin with he would have labelled it Scéne de la 
Séduction, and after that there would have been no holding 
But Rimsky-Korsakoff never for a moment forgot 


him! 
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that he was writing a fantasy—something in the nature of a 
Batik design. And so the elaborate texture of the music, 
which remains as clear and limpid throughout as a many 
faceted crystal, gives a fascinating character of oddness 
to the multiple cadenza that is the Queen's song, making us 
think that her idea of love must have been something out 
of the ordinary, if not very strange indec d. 

On the whole the performance was good, though there 
was nothing outstanding about it. Mr. Radford (as King 
Dodon) acted admirably, but seemed not to be in very good 
voice and was occasionally almost inaudible, even when the 
orchestra was not playing loud; but it 1s a pity that his 
lament at the beginning of Act IT. was curtailed. This opera 
js quite short enough to be given in its entirety. Of the hailet 
it can only be said that they presumably did their best, which 





would have sufficed had they succeeded in keeping in time | 


with the beat. Mr. Norman Allin, as Polkan, made the most 
of a small part, as did also Miss Edna Thornton as the Chief 


Housekeeper. Epwarp SACKVILLE WEsT. 


THEATRE. 
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THE 


[This week we say farewell to “ Tarn” (A. Williams-Ellis) 
and welcome Mr. H. W. Massingham as our regular dramatic 
critic: we publish, therefore, a criticism from each.] 

“A COMEDY OF GOOD AND EVIL,” 
THE THREE HUNDRED CLUB. 


Tue Reverend John Williams and his wife were very poor. 


She had a wooden leg and a weak heart, and therefore it | 


was Mr. Williams who added to a stipend of £15 a year by 
doing washing for the summer visitors, quoting as his pre- 
cedent the washing of feet. Although Mr. Williams was a 
great preacher, Mrs. Williams sometimes felt lonely on winter 
evenings, and wished very much that she had a little cat 
to keep her company. Hardly have we heard her express 
this wish—really a wish for something to happen—when they 
hear a scream outside and on their doorstep find a beautiful 
child. They bring it 
believe it to be a heavenly visitant that they have found. 
Unfortunatcly, however, the being—whoem they decide to 
call Gladys—turns out to be nothing of the sort, but, instead, 
a small fiend. Upon making this discovery Mrs. Williams 
is for turning her out, but Mr. Williams, who is a considerable 
theologian, proves that to show anything but kindness to the 
little creature would be unchrisiian. 

Mr. Hughes’s play, which the Three Hundred Club presented 
last Sunday, is concerned with this situation and with the 
further complications to which it gives rise in the extremely 
inquisitive and religious village of Cylfant. Especially are 
detailed those which Mrs. Williams’ miraculous 
acquisition of a new flesh and blood leg, whose scandalous 
and independent conduct betrays its infernal origin only 
teo clearly. Finally, a guardian angel, more usually known 
as Owain Flatfish, vendor of plaice and rabbits, exorcises 
Gladys with kell, book and candJe. But in the last act, 
which takes place a year later, after Mr. Williams's death, his 
questionable conduct in harbouring Gladys damns his soul, 
until Gladys herself is guilty of the highly reprehensible 
and unprofessional conduct of smuggling her lawful prey 
into heaven. 

To the freshness of such a plot Mr. Hughes has added the 
charm of agreeable characterization and of acutely observed 
and enjoyed local colour. I happen to know the district of 
which Mr. Hughes writes and can witness that A Comedy 
of Good and Evil is an encyclopacdia, not only of Welsh 
social habits, but of Welsh thought and character. I think 
Mr. Ifughes must have greatly enjoyed writing this play, and 
in a sense certain faults that it has seem to spring from a 
too sauntering enjoyment. The river down which he is 
conducting us is so pleasant that he cannot resist constantly 
resting on his oars to float more slowly by this beauty or 
that. There is a kind of luxuriant amplitude, a lingering 
in the play that in a sense unfits it for the stage. The atmos- 
phere of a theatre is somehow not leisurely enough for it 
as it stands. Yet such is the distinction, the light-handedness. 


arise from 


in, cherish it, and not unnaturally | 


| 
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} 








and the humour of the play that we feel any sense of dis- 
appointment or of being baulked, as being a condemnation 
rather of the theatre than of the play. It makes us, in fact, 
realize sharply the inevitable, the drawbacks of a method in 
which we must be carried visibly and directly on from cause 
to effect, even if the cause be commonplace and the effect 
obvious. But the strolling sense which the play gave in the 
actual hour of its performance fades in retrospect, and one 
fecls only that not for anything would one have missed a 
study so fresh, so unforced, so full of charm. 

Mr. Hughes was extremely fortunate in his producer and 
his actors, Miss Louise Hampton giving an cxtremely beautiful 
and touching performance as the simple and much tried wife, 
Miss Baddeley was a child fiend at once subtle and innocent 
and brought out excellently many of the sub-flavours and 
sub-meanings of the character of Gladys. Mr. Leslie Banks 
was sonorous and sympathetic as the old rector, and the 
whole cast achieved that excessively difficult thing—a Welsh 
accent. Those who saw the play owe a debt of great gratitude 
to Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth and the Three Hundred Club 
for making possible so extremely interesting a performance. 

* * * %* * * 

I had a special reason for enjoying Sunday night’s play, 
because it is the last to which I shall go—at least for the 
magic year and a day—in an official capacity, A Comedy of 
Good and Evil is a delightful note upon which to say Goodbye 
to Spectator readers. I have been reviewing plays now for 
nearly four years and my mind has become like a piece of 
carbon paper, good perhaps for some time longer, but only 
if you shift it so that the types do not fall on the old lines, 
Books yes, but not plays any more. But the critic differs 
from the carbon paper in being organic. So perhaps @ some 
time—at the end of the year and the day—plays may again 
cause me that spontaneous desire to discuss and analyze 
without which no reviewer, whether of plays or books, should 
dare to address his readers. 

Tarn (A. WiLuLtAMs-ELLIs). 


SOME LITTLE PLAYS. 
Ir the Old Vice (of Waterloo Road) is a theatre with a 
mission, the Lyric (of Hammersmith and Mr. Nigel Playfair) 
may fairly be called a theatre with a pose. Both institutions 
have put their mark on our dramatic The 
appeal of the Old Vie being much the broader of the two, 
and being, in fact, made to all who have the love of drama 
or of dramatic musie somewhat deeply at heart, its influence 


production. 


has been proportionately greater. The Lyric has also 
attracted its special public. But it would be rather hurt 
at the idea that its crowd had developed any violent 


enthusiasm about the theatre. You know (within a little) 
what to expect there—the style of the actors, the form of 
the entertainment, the response of the audience. But in all 
these things you perceive their highly eclectic character. 
If you are the right sort of person, you are chez vous ; if you 
are not, you soon become sensible of being a trifle ** out of it.” 
To particularize a little, I should call the Lyric the home 
of the “rathers.” In period you must be rather ante- 
Victorian, and in taste rather anti-Victorian ; you must be 
rather modish, but still literary ; you must rather like being 
shocked in an unsentimental, Middie to Modern British 
fashion, and you must be rather fantaisiste in your notions 
of stage costume and decoration. Given these conditions 
and qualities, Hammersmith is decidedly the place for a 
happy evening. 

Yet, to speak truth, this pose of the Lyric has become, 
as artifice is apt to do, a trifle attenuated. To pass from 
the Beggar's Opera (taking The Way of the World on the 
passage) to Midsummer Madness does not scem to be quite 
in the right order of going ; it is like beginning with a stout 
Burgundy and going on to a pleasant but thin wine of the 
Cher. There are resemblances. In mere time, indeed, 
Pat Nolan (Pantaloon), the flirtatious stockbroker, is some 
centuries removed from Captain Macheath, the amorous 
highwayman; but Mr. Ranalow, bluff and burly, is still 
costumed for the period, and, save that he bears a cane 
for a pair of horse pistols, might be taken for the redoubtable 
captain come to life again, and out for a midsummer frisk, 
Nevertheless, appearances deceitful. Ten minutes of 
Midsummer Madness were cnough to convince the audicnce 


are 
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at the Lyric that the bold mockery of the Beggar's Opera, 
with its scene of bustle and gay varicty, was no more, The 
“ bragian * captain and his hussies had sunk to four mummers 
in a Somerset tea-garden. The brass band had dwindled to 
a piccolo. 

Midsummer Madness is a rehearsal play, with a garden 
for a stage, the players announcing themselves for the mimes 
they are, and not pretending to be real people. Mr. Bax 
takes three figures of the pantomime, adds a merry (but 
discreet) widow for a fourth, and by pairing off the widow 
with Pantaloon, and Columbine with Harlequin, and trans- 
ferring the widow to Harlequin and Columbine to Pantaloon, 
makes of this criss-cross of vagrant loves a pretty single-act 
diversion. Did I say a single act ? But there are three acts, 
and unless you write emotion, or irony, into the harlequinade, 
as one or two great artists have done, it is better written 
in one. Midsummer Madness is not a play of this type. 
It is a little play, fit for playing in a little theatre, to music, 
composed like Mr. Gibbs’s, for a little orchestra. Now and 


then it almost decides to have a style, or to borrow one | 


from Congreve. But for the most part its author and pro- 
ducer resolve, quite properly, to keep it an affair of marionettes. 
This, indeed, is the gesture which Mr. Ranalow (with the 
ghost of Captain Macheath a little disposed to haunt him) 
applies to it. 
done the same if an embarrassingly fond audience had allowed 
her. But as it was clear they were always pleading for a 
little more Marie Tempest, that lady was forced to gratify 
them with such sport as seeming to drive a golf ball, or to 
Jaunch an arrow at an archery meeting. This was really 
the fault of Mr. Clifford Bax. He should have given 
Miss Tempest more to do. 

For the rest, Mr. Gibbs’s music is extremely pleasant, 
only it seemed a little shy and undramatic. As Mr. Bax’s 
verse promised a witty or a satirical vein without keeping its 
word, so the musical accompaniment, with its reminiscent 
grace, seemed about to take on decision and originality of 
style and then, as if wanting encouragement, to die away 
into something like imitativeness or irrelevance. Now and 
again it appeared to be fancifully, even beautifully, har- 
monized. But being very incidental, and not married to 
anything particular in the language or movement of the play, 
its fine quality never fully emerged. What, in fact, the 
Lyric has missed is the opportunity of producing a new 
form of English satirical opera. None can say that the field 
is not open; virtually it has lain untilled for a generation. 
But the husbandmen do not yet appear. 

* * * * 

Mr. Richard Wughes’s Comedy of Good and Evil, played 
at the Court Theatre by the Three Hundred Club, has nearly 
all the ingredients for the making of a remarkable play— 
imagination, humour, 2 sense of character, moments of 
beauty, and a distinction which not one in twenty of the 
plays now running in London can boast. And the story is 
a bizarre and charming one. A Welsh minister and his wife 
harbour a devil in the form of a beautiful child, because, as 
the Lord’s enemies are ours too, we must, on strictly Christian 
grounds, love the devils. But the fiend repays their 
hospitality by presenting the minister’s wife with a brand- 
new flesh and blood leg in exchange for her wooden one. 
The leg behaves as such a limb of Satan was bound to do. 
Clad in silk, with high heel and pointed toe, it prances and 
capers and curvets beside its sober fellow, to the dismay 
of the poor lady and the scandal of the neighbours. This 
is excellent fun, but the play, changing from fantasy to 
realism and from realism to metaphysics with a guardian 
angel, finally loses all consistency of form. Mr. Hughes lacks 
a sense of the theatre, and he has yet to master the art of 
construction. But his mind works originally and in a 
pattern of considerable beauty. 

On the same eversing, at somewhere near midnight in a 
little Bloomsbury cabaret, was performed a one-act play 
by Signor Pirandello, called The Man with the Flower in his 
Mouth. It is practically a monologue. Two men meet in a 
café, one acting as a sympathetic chorus to the other. There 
is no incident, no plot. The talk is a series of broken images, 
formed in an anguished mind driven to expression by the fear 
of approaching death. The play ends with the wretched 
man rising and pointing to the “ flower,” a pimple at the 


I am sure Miss Marie Tempest would have | 


Ee ' 


= 


Strindberg, greatest and most horrible of dramatic Psycho. 
| logists, may have been Pirandello’s model. At least thy 
play shows more than a touch of Strindberg’s demoniac power, 

H. W. M, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE BANKERS’ THREAT. 

[To the Editor of the Srrctator.] 
Srr,—It would be of interest to know how long it takes 
before a natural sequence becomes generally accepted ag 
such. How long elapsed, for instance, before the human 
race ceased to find matter for surprise and dispute in the fa¢ 
that even the brightest day is succeeded in a few hours by 
the night. Data on this subject might serve to indicate whey 
it will be generally recognized that a high bank rate is naturally 
followed by industrial distress and unemployment and produces 
increased banking profits. 

That wise cleric, Bishop Berkeley, asked in the Queris 

“whether money circulating be not the life of trade and 





whether the want thereof doth not render a State gouty and 
inactive.” It seems certain that the Bishop would haye 
found it impossible to believe that nearly two centuries 
after his death the system of raising the price of money~ 
thereby retarding its circulation and artificially rendering 
the State ** gouty and inactive *—should have become more 
completely incorporated in his country’s monetary policy 
than ever. 

The discovery that banking profits are proportionate to 
the industrial distress caused by the Bank’s policy was first 
publicly announced by Edward Cayley in 1858—in_ the 
minority report he submitted as a member of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Enquiry into the cause of the panic 
of 1857. Cayley declared * The panic, in faet. has its origin 
in the Bank parlour” and * The rate of interest rises and falls 
with the ebb and flow of bullion ; the dividends of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank rise and fall in sympathy with such rate. 
In the last half of the year 1852 the rate of discount was 
2 and 2} per cent. The dividend of that half-year was at 
the rate of 7 per cent. The last half of 1857 the rate of discount 
ranged from 5} to 10 per cent., and the dividend declared in 
March, 1858, was at the rate of 11 per cent.” 

The effect produced on the dividends of the Bank of England 
by the two other great panies of last century which necessitated 


the suspension of the Bank Act—in 1846 and 1866—are 
equally instructive. For the eight years ending 1846 the 
Bank proprietors received yearly dividends of 7 per cent. 


The industrial disaster enabled the rate to be increased to 
9 per cent. for 1847. For the latter half of 1865 the dividend 
was at the rate of 5 per cent.; for the first half of 1866 it 
was at the rate of 5} per cent., and, when the Bank Rate 
of 10 per cent. had driven every capitalist who was a free 
agent out of industry, the Bank dividend was raised to 
64 per cent. for the half-year. 

The two years following those in which the Bank rate 
reached double figures are the first two years on record 
when unemployment among the “ aristocracy of labour,” i.e., 
the engineering, shipbuilding and metal trades, also reached 
double figures (1858—12°8 per cent., 1868—10°4 per cent.). 

The year 1920 provides perhaps the best example that sport 
for the banks means death for industry and the earners. 
Within three months of Mr. Chamberlain's announcement 
that the Government proposed to adopt the recommendations 
of the Committee of Bankers, presided over by Lord Cunliffe, 
the Bank Rate was raised to 7 per cent., with the result 
that literally millions of people were thrown out of work and 
the market valuation of the leading industrial shares fell 
on the average more than 25 per cent. The profits of the 
“big five” banks for that year surpassed by £1,600,000 
their previous highest record, and the average enhancement 
of the market value of their shares was nearly 30 per cent. 
It is not commonly understood to what extent the banks’ 
benefit is the direct result of industrial disaster. 

As soon as a high Bank Rate shows signs of becoming, 
in the widest sense, “ effective,” the alert capitalist sells his 
industrial interests at almost any old price. With the 





corner of his upper lip, the symptom of a mortal disease, 


procetds he buys those securities in which the banks’ funds 
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are very largely invested. Remembering that prosperous 
trade is dependent on confidence in industrial conditions, 
it would be interesting to know how many hundreds of millions 
a year the lack of confidence in industrial conditions that 
caused the rise of prices of gilt-edged securities shown in the 
following list cost the community at large ! 

Price in October, 1920. Price in January, 1923. 


War Loan (33%) .- 81} ae 96} 
” ” (43°%) ee 78 oe 954 
» 9 (9%) oe 843 “e 100 1 
» 99 (4%) oe 94} os 102} 

Funding Loan oe 674 re 88} 

Victory Bonds ee 73% aie 90} 

Consols oe ee 45} e- 565 


Perhaps the most noteworthy of all alterations in prices 
during this period is that of Bank of England shares, which in 
October, 1920, steod at 168, and in January, 1923, at 242. 
—] am, Sir, &c., ** SOLONIAN.” 


{To the Editor of the Svpecrator.] 

Sin,—May I be permitted to submit another point, which 
to my mind stands in need of elucidation ? What, exactly, 
is the value to us of a Free Market in Gold 2? Does the word 
“old” in this connection signify sovereigns (at 85s. per 
fine ounce), or the commodity, gold bullion, at the market 
price of the day? If sovereigns, the value of their gold 
content is obviously affected by the daily fluctuations in the 
world price of fine gold; that is just why they had to be 
withdrawn in 1914. Again, if we stick to our present system 
of currency, which after all has functioned satisfactorily in 
the absence of gold coins for the last ten years, why should 
there not be a free market in gold bullion as a commodity ? 
In either case, is there any valid reason why London should 
not continue to be the financial centre of the world ? 

It is stated in a well-known Banking and Currency Textbook 
that the £150 millions of gold coins in circulation before the 
War formed a welcome reservoir, when gold coins were with- 
drawn. Probably ; but if that sum, which by the way is 
curiously approximate to the amount now held by the Bank 
of England, had been held in reserve, as it is now, the trouble 
of withdrawing them, and even of minting them, would 
have been avoided, and the result would have been the same. 
I believe it to be a fact that although the United States dollar 
is based on gold, a gold dollar is rarely, if ever, seen in cir- 
culation ; and the same may be said of Canada; we know 
that for many years back Scotland has always preferred 
notes to gold.—I am, Sir, &c., Il. K. Gorpon. 

60 Shorneliffe Read, Folkestone. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE. 
[To the Editor of the Svucraror.] 
Sir,—Major Douglas’s remarks on my review of his Social 
Credit find me entirely willing to leave the matter just where 
he leaves it; in the hope that his letter may serve any one 
who wants to think the matter out, as a basis to begin from. 
it will soon enough appear that there is no incompatibility 
whatever between what he says and what I say. The point 
could be formulated thus. Even amid all our present want 
and distress, the things whereby people live and 
to spare of them—are cither actually in our warehouses and 
stores or are potentially there. But the people who need 
them cannot conjure them out. ‘They have not the money. 
I suggest that they might conceivably conjure them up— 
the most indispensable of them—out of the earth, by their 
own labour; and so be independent of the magic store of 
money, Major Douglas, on the other hand, says: See that 
they have the moncy (and see that they spend it, tco, as 
“a country becomes richer by spending”). Only, the naive 
policy of simply giving them the money is of no use—cither 
The money must come to 


enough 


for Major Douglas or for myself. 


them, regularly, automatically, infallibly, in the course of 


the ordinary working of the economic system, not from any 
thereof. Now, I am not out to 
deny that this may be done. There may be clever 
twist that may be given to the whole economic system, that 
will just make it the trick. I don’t know. I 
I am British enough to shake my head a little, and say I would 
have at any rate to be awfully sure of it, before I commenced 


deus ex machina outside 


some 


do confess 


any experimenting. 
But meanwhile, what is the relevance of this that comes 
from the “ National Currency League”; and what is it 








that they are saying about a “ wheat standard”? This 
cryptic language seems to awaken echoes, faint and far away, 
of something one had heard, long and long ago. ‘ Wheat ” 
and “currency”! Did not Adam Smith say somewhere 
that wheat was the only currency one ever really buys things 
with ? And have not we often heard that if an omniscient 
archangel had exclusive control of the currency, he could 
by judicious manipulation keep “ prices” steady; when 
they were high issuing more, when they were low withdrawing 
some ? What is the suggestion, then? Is it that it needs 
no archangel; that anybody—even a poor fallible Lord 
Cunliffe, perhaps—might do; if he simply kept his eye on 
wheat, issuing more currency if harvests were poor, less if 
they were good? But there are still questions. In the first 
place, could you steady wheat that way, any move than you 
could steady the price of artificial hair? And, secondly, 
even if wheat were steady, would “ prices” be steady ? 
This intriguing suggestion would also, I am afraid, need some 
thinking out. And yet—the impish thought will hardly stay 
out of one’s mind—perhaps these people and Major Douglas 
are in the same boat; perhaps what they have in their 
shop-window is precisely Major Douglas’s magic trick !— 
I am, Sir, &c., Your REVIEWER. 


cn , >\TT , Pan 
“GROW YOUR OWN FOOD.” 
[| To the Editor of the SpecTATOR. | 

Sir,—It is with regret I see that the correspondence started 
by Mr. J. W. Seott on the possibilities of allotments has 
* fizzled out.” In the country village where I live it is not 
unknown—owing to the prevailing scarcity of gardens—for a 
cottage wife to have to buy vegetables in the nearest town, 
so that the question, in our case at any rate, is not an academic 
one, and seems worth a very determined investigation. 

I have not yet been able to consult City Homes on Country 
Lanes, but in a book published some twenty-five years ago, 
Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, by the late Rev. Tuckwell, 
there is an account of an experiment in allotments which might 
throw some light on the subject. The amount of land required 
to feed an average family must, of course, vary in different 
localities; but the statistics I am about to quote would at 
least serve as a basis of comparison in computing present 
possibilities for the same district to which they apply—viz., 
Waltham, Lines :— 

“The Glebe Farm was let out in allotments of } to 2 
As the ground was very foul, the holders were only required to 
pay rates and taxes the first 2 years, 7s. 6d. an acre the third year, 
then the full £1. . . . When the wheat was threshed out 
in the following autumn, it was found that on the best cleaned, 
best manured, best hoed land, an acre yielded all the bread, pig- 
food and potatoes that a family of six ed. require. Next year 
the yield in all the holdings had risen fairly to this level; in some 
much above it. 


es 


acres, 


First Year's Budget. 


£ 8. d. £ s. d 
Rent e- ae ‘ On bread at 
Rates ig 3.«Od 2/l0aweek 7 7 4 
Pig bought... 1 2 0O » Potatoes... 2 3 4 
Manure oo B® : lod. 
Grinding Outlay Saving \ ,, Bacon ao & 4& @ 
corn ae 17 O 2/- 
3 2 0 l4 14 8 


Gain for the year, £11 12s. 8d. 

I was able to state before the Liberal Federation in Birmingham 
that while the average yield of wheat for the year (1886) on farmer's 
land throughout England had 294 bushels per acre, the 
average on our allotment-land had been 40 bushels per acre, and 
iliivation with 60 bushels. And the 
men had learned the secret of allotment profit; that they must 
grow for consumption, not for sale. . When prices fall so 
low that the cost per acre of raising food is greater than the price 


been 


that one acre had repaid its « 


per acre for which it can be sold, the farmer is ruined; but the 
fall of prices does not touch the labourer. . . . In 1893 I 
left the village; our final estimate of profits showed that in that 
closing year £800 had been taken out of 200 acres and poured into 
the cottages. (To convince critics) I begged the Allotments 
Association to send down an expert who might view the farm. 

His report proved my : tion that an acre, wisely handled, 


means a profit of 4/- a week, to be rather below than above the 
truth.” 

This promising scheme was wrecked, if I recollect right, 
by the fact that Mr. Tuckwell’s successor did not continue to 
let the glebe for the purpose which points to 
another factor of the problem, viz., the urgent importance of 


If a man has spent much Jabour 


of allotments 


some security of tenure. 
on getting his land into a good condition, it is discouraging, 
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even if he is given some compensation, to have to start over 
again on a new picce of ground.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. A. E. 


STATE HELP OR SELF HELP. 


[To the Editor of the Serecrator.] 

Sir,—Some time ago you permitted me to contribute a brief 
letter to your columns calling attention to the danger arising 
to the formation of character from the all too ready acceptance 
of the doctrine that the State ought to be expected to do 
everything for the individual without any corresponding 
effort of any sort on his part. I was a little pessimistic at 
the almost monthly evidences which were showing them- 
selves of the popular tendency in that direction. 

I now see that the South Wales Miners’ Federation have 
at their recent Conference approved the principle of a State 
pension of £2 a week to all miners at the age of sixty. This 
is a principle which if granted for one section of industry 
would logically be demanded by all other sections. Here, 
again, there is no suggestion of any contributory effort by 
the individual in the course of his working career. I make 
no comment other than to point out that we seem rapidly 
moving towards the time when everybody will rely on the 
State, and nobody will feel any need for thrift or self- 
insurance. I am afraid when that time arrives that individual 
character will have undergone irremediable deterioration.— 
I am, Sir, &c., EpWIN STOCKTON. 

90 George Street, Manchester. 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


IN HUNGARY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Three weeks ago I published in your columns ‘“ The 
Rest of the Picture,” an article on the politics of Central 
<urope with special reference to Hungary, which evoked an 
immediate protest from Mr. Torday, who openly accused me 
of mis-statement. This letter of Mr. Torday’s is an admirable 
example of the efficiency of that white Hungarian propaganda 
to whichI referred. As I said, they miss no peg on which to hang 
an exposition of their case. I did not reply immediately, for 
two reasons. In the first place, I hold no brief for any political 
party——not even in my own country, far less abroad ; and it 
hardly seemed the part of one of your reviewers to be tempted 
into partizanship. Secondly, I wanted, as a matter of interest, 
to see whether the Karolyi Party had their own system of 
propagandists (as Mr. Torday. alleges), who would take up 
the cudgels, for Mr. Torday’s letter is easy game, and it seemed 
more their business than mine, But as no reply was forth- 
coming, and as the letter was, after all, an attack on my 
personal veracity, perhaps you will allow me to answer it. 
Mr. Torday himself makes several mis-statements ; says 
things which would be laughed out of court if he advanced 
them in Budapest, but which might perhaps pass current 
here owing to the usual English ignorance of foreign affairs, 
and English dislike of revealing that ignorance, 

Ile quotes from ** Count Karolyi’s Manifesto of Resignation ” 
two clauses, equivalent to a declaration in favour of Bolshevism. 
Everyone in Hungary, at any rate, knows that that manifesto 
was neither composed nor authorized by Karolyi. The 
Count at that time had a Coalition Cabinet containing the 
Social Democrats, and they revolted and joined the Commun- 
ists, and issued the proclamation (to which they forged his 
signature) entirely without his knowledge. This question 
of the proclamation is not a mere matter of opinion, it is 
ef common knowledge that Karolyi had nothing whatever 
to do with it, and I am astonished at Mr. Torday quoting it. 
Your reviewers are not so ignorant of their subject as that. 

With regard to the Fabian lecture, I was not present myself, 
but I have been unable to get any confirmation of the attribu- 
tion of the statement about Béla Kun to Count Karolyi. 
Béla Kun, moreover, was imprisoned by Karolyi, and released 
not by him but by the revolting Social Democrats who forged 
the manifesto. Why, if Karolyi * handed over” the people 
to the Bolsheviks, were the latter at their subsequent trial 
condemned to death for “seizing the supreme power by 
force”? ? One cannot have it both ways! 


And—the last point in Mr. Torday’s letter—he says that 
Karolyi is not the only Hungarian advocate of Free Trade : 


that Count Albert Apponyi “ clamoured for it.” Perhaps ; 
there are very few things which Count Apponyi has not at 
some time clamoured for. His political views are not famoy 
for their stability. As for the statement that “there ay 
no Serbian districts in Hungary,” this is a mere quibble. 
surely no one would deny that there are whole villages ang 
small districts almost exclusively Slav; but I suppoy 
Mr. Torday means really large tracts of country. 

?ardon me, Sir, for taking sides in this way, but it is naturally 
distressing to see what faint interest the general public tak 
in foreign affairs exploited by propagandists of whateye 
party, and so notab!e an example as this letter of Mp 
Torday’s could hardly be allowed to pass unecerrected— 
I am, Sir, &ce., H, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Forty-five years ago, when I was a youth, I heard 
Dr. Henry Allon speak of the Spectator in such terms, fron 
the pulpit, that I forthwith became a reader, and _ haye 
remained a reader ever since. As a Gladstonian I had 
occasional new stunts—I tried the Speaker under Wemyss 
Reid, and for long enjoyed the Nation when H. W. Massingham 
edited it. But what has befallen Liberalism? I can only 
compare it to a sort of Unitarianism—arid—fretful—partizan, 
Its weekly organs chill one to the bone. 

What is so fine about the Spectator, especially the Spectato; 
of to-day, is its wonderful breadth of sympathy. Other 
people to whom I have put my point have smiled in immediate 
response and sympathy—the point being contained in thi 
remark, viz., that the Spectator seems to have gone through 
the self-same mental and spiritual evolution as myself, and 
to be in what I might call the pragmatic mood of accepting 
good from any quarter, if only it be good, and works, | 
was moved to take up my pen by your review of Mr. Shaw’ 
play and preface. There again you strike the right note. 
I read in one of the Sunday papers what one would rightly 
term an appreciative review of the play, but which opened 
with the jejune and patronizing remark that the play was, 
and quite deservedly, still attracting audiences. Better 
surely to be like the editor of the Adelphi, who opened by 
saying that having seen the play thrice he hardly dared write 
about it, its qualities having so grown upon him. 

I will only add that I do not read the Spectator because 
I uniformly agree with it, but because it always discloses a 
real point of view, with real reasons of an adequate sort to 
support that view. Above all—O! God be praised! 
never the poor dear old party piflle of saints on the Treasury 
bench, and knaves on the Opposition, or vice versa. I think 
you, Sir, have made and maintained this note in your paper 
because you enjoy to the full the noble pleasure of praising 
what is good, the enthusiasm of full and healthy life, and a 
determination to acclaim a good thing when it appears— 
from whatever quarter. Long life to you and your paper !— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. G. SAYERS. 

Parkwern, Pembroke Road, Sevenoaks. 


SOME ‘“ PROFITEERING ” FACTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The article entitled ‘Some ‘ Profiteering’ Facts” 
appearing in your issue of May 31st last, treats of a phase of 
modern life which is as serious as it is mysterious, and which 
to one who has lived for many years outside of England 
appears to be one of the most ominous signs of the time 
now observable in British every-day life. Whether the 
great increase in cost between the price at which many 
articles are sold by the producer and that asked from the 
consumer is due to “ profiteering” or to some other cause 
is a very wide question which opens up a vista of possibilities 
upon which I do not propose to touch in the present Ictter, 
but I will encroach upon your space to the extent of nentioning 
one conerete case that happens to fall within my immediate 
purview, 7.e., that of the banana produced on these islands 
and sold to a great extent in England. 

The ordinary banana was sold regularly some three months 
ago in the public market at Santa Cruz at the rate of twenty- 
four bananas for one feseta. At that time the exchange 
was about Pts. 33.50 per pound sterling, or Pt. 1.00 was 


e 





equal to about 7.20 pence (British currency). The retail 
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cost of one banana in London was, I believe, at that time 
about 2d., though in many Cases in certain hotels and restau- 
rants the price put down in the menu was 3d. apiece. At the 
former figure twenty-four bananas would cost 48d. against 
7.2d., the price paid in the Santa Cruz market, or say, 6.66 
times as much. This seems to be utterly preposterous, and 
when it is remembered that the market price in Santa Cruz 
js very much higher than the actual cost to the shipper (and 
probably also the grower) of the fruit, the difference becomes 
more inexplicable than ever. 

If the following facts are taken into eonsideration, the 

retail cost of the banana in I_ondon can be closely estimated : 
1. Bananas require no refrigeration and are packed with 
straw in light wooden crates or cardbeard drums, being 
carried on the steamer both below and on the deck. 2. About 
five bananas go to the pound avoirdupois (nett). 3. The loss 
through premature ripening cn the voyage is small if due 
precautions are taken. 4, The sea voyage from the port of 
Senta Cruz to London is about 1670 miles. 

Other commodities such as chocolate, toilet soap, &c., 
Imported from England cost retail in Santa Cruz practically 
the same, or very little more, than in London, so that it. is 
extremely difficult to see why the banana, even if it is a more 
perishable commodity, should increase in value in the extra- 
ordinary manner it does, through the simple process of being 
transported from Teneriffe to Londen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Teneriffe. PLATANO. 


EMPLOYERS AND REDUCED OUTPUT. 
[Te the Editor of the SvecratTor.] 
Sirn.— The extract of a letter from “ South African’? in your 
issue of June 7th, and the letter from Messrs. J. & KE. Hall 
in your issue cf June 28th, are instructive. Here ‘* South 
African” is desirous of cbtaining the products of Messrs. 
Hall’s works with the object of developing a part of the 
British Empire and increasing the supply of certain commo- 
dities eagerly desired by many in the world. Messrs. J. & E. 
Hall are equally desirous of supplying ‘“ South African” 
with what he requires if they can do so without loss to them- 
selves. The fact that they cannot do business together 
surely points to something wrong with the machinery designed 
to facilitate the exchange of goods and services. Why then 


is there such opposition to an examination of this machinery | 


with a view to making it more suitable for the work it was 
designed to do ?—I am, Sir, &e., a. ©. Laws, C.V0: 
Portrush, N. Ireland, 


FORMATION OF THE S.C.R. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sirn,—May we call your attention to the formation of a 
Society for Cultural Relations between the Peoples of the 
British Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R. ? 
part of last century a strong intellectual bond existed between 
the two countries, but the War and the Russian Revolution 
interrupted the intercourse which formerly existed, 
since 1914 Russia has been practically cut off from the rest 
ef the world. Great gaps have thus been left in its know- 
ledge of recent developments in art, literature, 
education and social life, and it is the hope of the socicty, 
acting in co-operation with other bodies, to renew cultural 
relations by arranging for the exchange of books and periodicals 
and the translation of articles, by organizing lectures and 
exhibitions, and through personal intercourse when eminent 
men and wemen visit either country. Various distinguished 
scientists and others have already agreed to co-operate with 
the society when opportunities for specific work in their 


RUSSIA, 


science, 


own subjects arise. 


In science Russia has much to contribute through the 
and Professor Lazarey, Director of the Moscow Physical 
Institute, and Professor Vladimirov, Director of the Institute 
of Experimental Medicine, are amongst the Russians supporting 
the society. Or again, there are those in this country who 
would appreciate the possibility of knowing more about the 


remarkable scientific expedition to the Kara Sea, and about 


the discoveries made as regards the ancient civilization of 


Central Asia by the expeditions under Kosloff. 
At the same time, the sufferings of war and famine and 





the gigantic social upheaval of the Revolution have naturally 
produced effects in Russia which are showing themselves in 
poetry, music, painting, applied science and education, 
developments which cannot fail to be of interest to British 
fellow-workers in each sphere. Artists and writers would 
welcome information about the remarkable art collections 
to which expert care is being devoted according to the state- 
ments recently published by Sir Martin Conway, while interest 
has already been aroused in the ‘“ symbolist,” ‘ imagist,” 
* futurist ” and “ proletarian ” poets, and in the new theatres 
which have started since the Revolution. 

Amongst those who have supported the formation of the 
society are Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, Lord Henry 
Bentinck, Rutland Boughton, Fred. Bramley, Dr. Dunstan, 
Havelock Ellis, I. M. Forster, Miss A. Ruth Fry, David 
Garnett, J. L. Garvin, Dr. G. P. Gooch, J. B. S. Haldane, 
J. A. Hobson, Professor J. T. Hobhouse, Julian S. Huxley, 
Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, J. M. Keynes, Dr. Albert 
Mansbridge, A. G. Marshall, H. W. Massingham, Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, Professor T. Perey Nunn, J. L. Paton, 
Nigel Playfair, Bertrand Russell, G. Bernard Shaw, R. H. 
Tawney, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Mrs. Sidney Webb, H. G. Wells, 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf, Valery Brussov, Michael S. Farbmann, 
C. Iuon, Professor Kriloff, N. Minsky, Professor Soloviev, 
Alexey Tolstoy. The work of the society will be strictly 
cultural, and it is hoped to attract as members those who 
are interested in the past culture which has made the greatness 
of each nation, as well as those who desire knowledge of 
present-day developments of the life of thought and imagina- 
tion. In so doing we look forward to contributing to the 
international intercourse without which civilization cannot 
reach its highest expression.—We are, Sir, &ce., 

MArGARET LLEWELYN Davies (Chairman). 
CATHERINE Rapinovitrcu (Hon. Secretary). 
S.C.R., 150 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND ? 
KENT COALFIELDS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sir,—I regret that my attention has only just been drawn 
to Professor S. D. Adshead’s article in your issue of June 7th, 


THE 


| and I trust that you will permit me to make these somewhat 


|} arguments, 


belated comments thereon. It is evident that Professor 
Adshead is more at home on questions of town-planning than 
mining, and I find it very difficult to follow the trend of his 


This, partly for the reason that the article is 


| brimming over with inaccuracies on matters of fact and of 


CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH PR ISENT-DAY | 


| my chief difficulty arises 


During the greater | 


| 
and 


‘rrors in names and place names ; for these latter, presumably, 
the Professor's handwriting must be held responsible. But 
from the inextricably confused 
manner in which the two separate matters with which the 
Professor deals—i.e., housing and mining treated, the 
result being that the reader is left puzzled as to when the 
writer’s remarks apply to the one or the other of these 


are 


questions. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Adshead shold not have 
made a first-hand acquaintance with what the coal-owners 
have done in Kent with regard to the housing of their men, 
for he would have seen evidences that they had already 
exercised “ foresight in building well-designed villages for the 
” within, at any rate, the limits imposed by War 
miners’ village at Stonechall, 
one attached to 


miners, 
conditions. There 
some two miles out of Dover, 


is a large 


and a smaller 


Snowdown Colliery, while at Tilmanstone there is a quite 


modern type of colliery village—well laid out, with wide 
streets, bordered by trees, and having a substantial institute 
in which are held dances other functions. At 
Chis!ct Colliery a number of cottages have already been built, 


while a well-designed, attractive village has just been started, 


: ; 
and social 


research work of Pavlov, Joffe, Bagh and other scientists, | the houses of which will be completed at the rate of one a week. 


All these works have been undertaken by the coal-owners 
on their own initiative and bear evidence to their desire that 
the reproach of bad housing conditions, so frequently heard 
in relation to the old coal-mining districts, shall not be applic- 
able to Kent. 

As the author of the standard book on the evolution and 
development of the Kent coalfield,* it was somewhat dis- 





~~ * The Kent Coalfield : ils Evolution and Development. By 
A. E. Ritchie. 
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concerting to me to find Professor Adshead ascribing it to 
“ Mrs. A. E. Richie,’ and certainly not flattering to my 
amour propre to read that this book is * an abstraction from 
numerous reports that have appeared in the Coal Trades 
Review (sic).’ The greater part of my book certainly 
appeared first in serial form in the columns of the Iron and 
Coal Trades Review, but it is an original work based on more 
than twenty years’ experience of the coalfield, which I regret 
that Professor Adshead did not read with greater care before 
quoting therefrom. In each paragraph of his article, purport- 
ing to give a digest of something I had written, there are 
culpable inaccuracies, but the following travesty of what I 
am supposed to have said I look at in amazement :— 

“We are told how company after company with more 
faith than foresight and less finance, put down boring after 
boring, and failed to achieve success at the last strata in the 
venture.’ (The italics are mine.) 

What this means perhaps the Professor may know, although I 
doubt it; I have struggled in vain to find some reasonable 
idea as to what he thought I had written. 

Professor Adshead’s views on mining matters and upon 
what coal-owners do and omit to do are peculiar, and invite 
criticism, though I hesitate to trespass on your space in order 
to deal with them in detail. Perhaps I may be permitted, 
however, to join issue with him on his statement that : ‘* Mines 
are usually sunk, not in positions that are economically the 
best, where they will do the least destruction to agriculture 
and residential and surface interests, but where perhaps an 
impoverished owner can most cheaply be persuaded to part 
with his mining rights.’ Nothing could be more remote 
from actuality than this purely imaginary and unpractical 
idea of the selection of sites for pits. In starting a colliery 
every caution is exercised in selecting the best possible 
economic situation, which implies the avoidance as far as 
possible of any interference with agricultural, residential 
and surface interests. Does not Professor Adshead know that 
colliery proprietors have to pay for all such disturbances, and 
particularly for damage to surface buildings due to subsidence 
arising from their workings ? It is really ridiculous to suggest 
any connection between the selection of a colliery site and the 
financial embarrassments of an impoverished coal-owner 
for the good and suflicient reason that there would be no 
economy in selecting an indifferent site, that could be had 
cheaply, if it were to entail additional working costs over the 
whole life of the mine. 

Finally, I would like to add that money may or may not 
have been squandered in Kent, as Professor Adshead suggests, 
but as he himself states : * Kent coal is now proved and East 
Kent is destined to become a great colliery area.’ The bulk 
of the money, whether squandered or not, that has gone to 
the proving of this coalfield, has passed into the pockets of 
the workmen who, so far, are the only persons who have 
benefited. ‘To them, and to those who think that nationaliza- 
tion of the coal industry would be better than the private 
ownership of the mines, I would suggest that under no such 
scheme involving any measure of Government control would 
this now proven coalfield have emerged from the domain of 
theory in which it lay dormant for nearly a century. The 
fact that investors have so far received no dividends on their 
share-holdings in any of the Kent collicries but emphasizes 
my contention that this new field is a most striking and 
impressive object-lesson of what can be accomplished by 
private enterprise. It is quite inconceivable that any Govern- 
ment department would have had the courage to adventure 
public funds in putting down one unsuccessful boring after 
another, as was done by the pioneers of the field. The Kent 
coalfield, I maintain, is a splendid monument to the courage 
and pertinacity of the race, and only free citizens—not 


nationalized Robots—could have brought it into being. 
— Iam, Sir, &c., A. E. Rircutr. 
London, 


“A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sm,—The phrase was in use in Germany before the War. 
In Der Europidische Krieg, 1913, which I bought at Marienbad 
in 1912, the phrase occurs in relation to the situation of 
Belgium and Holland, e.g.: ‘* Da die Garantiemiichte dieser 


beiden kleinen Staaten mit einander im Kriege verwickelt 


— 
waren, so waren die Garantie-Vertriige ein Stiick Papi 
ohne praktischen Wert,” p. 5.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Alrdmay, Loch Long. WituiaM GreorGE B ack, 


A CORRECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—-In justice to the members of our Old Boys’ Association, 
I feel that I ought to ask you to correct a mis-spelling in your 
article on Harrogate. The fine Memorial Hall referred t 
js at Ashville College, and will be opened on July 26th by 
Sir Arthur Balfour, K.B.E. (ex-President of the National 
Chamber of Commerce), himself an Old Boy.—I am, Sir, &¢ 

ALFRED SOOTHILL, Headmaster, 

Ashville College, Harrogate. 


NEW ZEALAND BIRDS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The New Zealand Government having wisely decided 
to exhibit a large and complete collection of native birds at 
the Empire Exhibition at Wembley, visitors from all inhabited 
parts of the world will have an opportunity of viewing the 
many anomalous and unique avian forms eveclved in the 


’ 


New Zealand region. Specimens of the gigantic moa 
(Dinornis), whose approximate date of extinction is an 


earnestly debatable question, will be included in the group 
associated with the nocturnal kiwi which Sir Walter Buller 
in his classic History of the Birds of New Zealand maintains 
is “the diminutive representative of colossal types that 
have disappeared.” Since the first specimens arrived in 
England in 1812, and later were followed by specimens of 
other remarkable and unique species, the New Zealand 
avifauna has been the admiration of ornithologists and bird 
lovers in all lands. The late Professor W. A. Parker pro- 
claimed the kiwi as ** one of the proudest possessions of the 
Colony.” New Zealanders are all justly proud of their unique 
and wondrous native birds. Owing to the many 
operating against their welfare during the progress of scttle- 
ment, some species are already extinct, while others are rapidly 
disappearing, and have become extremely rare. The 
dental introduction of the Norway rat and ferrets, stoats 
and weasels by the Government to check the spread of rabbits 
has proved appallingly disastrous to the native birds. 

In the large collection exhibited at Wembley are specimens 
of the kiwis of both islands, the curious laughing owl, the 
nestor, or sheep-killing parrot, the tame and 
semi-apterous wekas of both islands, and the parson bird 
and bell bird, whose songs are “a joy for ever.” To all who 
have heard them, to all students and lovers of birds ty 
magnificent collection exhibited at Wembley 
many, the opportunity of a lifetime to view them. 

Three years ago bird lovers in New Zealand founded * The 
New Zealand Native Birds Protection Society.” 
the provisions of The Amended Animals Protection Act, 


ee 


causes 


accel: 


inquisitive 


may be, to 


By enfercing 


1922 


-——s 


and the good work of the society we hope better to 
protect and perpetuate the remaining species of our charm rg 
and unique avifauna.-—I am, Sir, &ce., W. W. Smirn. 

New Plymouth, New Zealand. 

[Our correspondent encloses notices about the legislation 
for protecting birds. These 
valuable services rendered to agriculturists and others by 
most birds, are printed on linen. ‘This is an excellent idea. 
The notices are durable and cannot disintegrate like paper 
into untidy fragments.—Epb. Spectator.] 


POETRY. 


——————— 
ORANGE-TREE BY NIGHT. 
Ir you feel for it, pressing back the glossy leaves, 
The fruit leoks cold, as if its sullen fire is dying : 
So red the ember that you scarcely dare to touch it; 
And when your fingers close upon its moonlike rind, 
Chill must be the flavour like a hidden fountain, 
Whose waters sparkle springing clear from out the rock— 
What are its leaves then, but wings, or the wind ?— 
Wings to hold the fruit high and cool it in the clouds, 
Or wind blowing over those hot rocks that hold the water ? 


notices, which describe the 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


bri i i Science. 
Nambridge Readings in the Literature of 
ae eed by W. C. Dampier Whetham and Margaret Dampier 
Whetham. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Here is a book well worthy of the attention not only of the 
man of Science but of that butterfly of the bookshelves, the 
It is an anthology of Science, a Golden 


general reader. 
It answers incidentally a 


Treasury of human knowledge. ; 
question that is always springing up in the mind when a new 
development is made in the Philosophy of Nature or when an 
enlarged significance is attached to some old truth. As the 
soul of man thrills to the impact of the word of enlightenment 
we ask ourselves, “* When and how did the first hint of this 
conception dawn upon the world? The rays are now clear 
and vigorous, but where did the grey light first show itself ? 
In what region of the heavens was the rosy cloud first seen ? 5 

The desire to know and to study the records of the world’s 
first intimation of a great idea and to trace it down the ages 
is an instinct sound and inspiring. That is roughly what 
Mr. Whetham and Miss Margaret Whetham, his daughter, 
have done for us in the Cambridge Readings in the Literature 
of Science. As the title-page tells us, the book is one of 
“extracts from the writings of men of science to illustrate 
the development of scientific thought.” In order to give the 
book that orderliness and cohesion which is essential to all 
scientific work, the writers have strung their pearls of thought 
on three main threads: (1) the structure of the universe— 
cosmogony ; (2) the nature of matter atomic theories ; 
(3) the development of life—evolution. 

All beginnings have the sense of mystery about them, and 
none more than those of Science, and beautiful was the land- 
scape on which the rays of true knowledge first fell—the violet 
mountains of Attica and the sparkling waves of the /Egean. 
The Grecks, possessed with a sense of beauty and harmony 
bevond all men before or since, tinged their Science with the 
same nobility that clothes the works of Homer, of Phidias, of 
Socrates. and of Aischylus. It was a Roman, however, not 
a Greek, who most miraculously flashed light into the dark 
corners of man’s prison-house. Lucretius did not merely 
‘deny Divinely the Divine,’ but made the Torch of Know- 
ledge burn clearer when he waved it. 

Mr. and Miss Whetham have chosen, not the Dryden version 
or partial version of Lucretius, but, instead, what I confess 
was new to me, though I admit it ought not to have been, 
the version of Kvelyn the Diarist. It sounds a daring 
thing to say, but Dryden could not have done better than 
the Surrey Squire. Lucretius tells how “ a Grecian ”’ was the 
first who durst look upon and contradict the great tyrant 

j g 2 
of the soul, superstition—the tyrant before whom ‘* human 
life dejected lay.” This is how he speaks of his Master 
Pythagcras :— 
Him nor the fame of gods, nor lightnings flash, 
Nor threatning bruit of thundring Skies could dash, 
jut rather did his courage elevate, 
Nature’s remotest doors to penetrate ; 
Thus did he with his vigorous wit transpierce 
The flaming limits of the Universe. 
All that was great his generous soul had view'd, 
Whence what could be produc’d, what not be shew’d 
And how each finite thing hath bounds, mor may 
By any means from her fixt limits, stray : 
Wherefore fond Superstition trampled lies 
Jeneath, we rear our Trophies to the Skies. 
es Dark fears of mind, then banish quite away, 
Not with the Sun-beams, or the light of day, 
But by such species, as from Nature flow, 
And what from right informed reason grow ; 
Which unto us this principle doth frame, 
That Out of nothing, nothing ever came.” 
} g 
Equally forceful, though I cannot quote it, is the passage 
which deseribes how Nature “ Doth all dissolve, nothing 
imnihilate,” and how ‘‘ Nature preserves matter whole from 
I 
dissipation.” 
* Nor ia there ought indeed which she supplres 
Without the aid of s« mething else that dies.” 

A modern instance must next claim our attention. The 
glory of these latter days is Kinstein’s Theory of Relativity. Tt 
is displayed for the general reader with great scientific tact 
and ability. We are told how * A curvature of space, taking 





bodies out of their free paths, may therefore be the cause o: 
the phenomenon we call gravitation.” Then follows a pices 
of writing by Professor Eddington in interpretation of the 
Si »j The r hi . ° e 
Einstein Theory, which, I say without fear of contradiction 
is worthy for lucidity and dignity of style to stand by the 
prose even of Newton. No one can think that I am over 
praising if I set forth the passage which ends the quotation 
from Professor Eddington in the book before me. 

“ The theory of relativity has passed in review the whole subject- 
matter of physics. It has unified the great laws, which by the 
precision of their formulation and the exactness of their applica- 
tion have won the proud place in human knowledge which physical 
science holds to-day. And yet, in regard to the nature of things, 
this knowledge is only an empty shell—a form of symbols. It 
is knowledge of structural form, and not knowledge of content. 
All through the physical world runs that unknown content, which 
must surely be the stuff of our consciousness. Here is a hint of 
aspects deep within the world of physics, and yet unattainable 
by the methods of physics. And, moreover, we have found that 
where science has progressed the farthest, the mind has but regained 
from nature that which the mind has put into nature. We have 
found a strange foot-print on the shores of the unknown. We 
have devised profound theories, one after another, to account 
for its origin. At last, we have succeeded in reconstructing the 
creature that made the foot-print. And lo! it is our own.” 
Here are words worthy of thoughts as soul-shaking and august 
as any ever presented to the human mind. May I not say of 
this passage something like what Browne says in Urn Burial 
of Christian mysticism? Those who are happy enough truly 
to understand and penetrate the meaning of the words I have 
quoted, “ have already had an handsome anticipation of the 
heaven” of full and complete knowledge. Professor 
Eddington may seem at first merely to have brought us back 
on our own traces or shown us our own image in the glass as 
the final mystery ; but surely this is in truth an intimation 
of the spiritual verities—the grand refusal of materialism. 

Lest my scientific readers should say that I have led them 
too far by the flowery paths of literature, let me quote a piece 
of stricter science. Mr. Whetham lets us sce the dawn of the 
great and potent theories of evolution in the words of 
Lamarck, that great man of science who, though neglected 
during his life, is now coming into his inheritance. Though 
he died in poverty in 1829, almost discarded by his age, he 
lighted a candle in the world which burns brighter every year. 
Here is the famous passage on the evolution of the giraffe. 

“It is interesting to observe the result of habit in the peculiar 
shape and size of the giraffe (Cagnelo-pardalis): this animal, 
the largest of the mammals, is known to live in the interior of 
Africa in places where the soil is nearky always arid and barren, 
so that it is obliged to browse on the leeves of trees and to make 
constant efforts to reach them. From this habit long maintained 
in all its race, it has resulted that the animal’s fore-legs have become 
longer than its hind legs, and that its neck is lengthened to such 
a degree that the giraffe, without standing up on its hind legs, 
attains a height of six metres (nearly 20 feet). . . . I shall show 
in Part If. that when the will guides an animal to any action, 
the organs which have to carry out that action are immediately 
stimulated to it by the influx of subtle fluids (the nervous fluid), 
which become the determining factor of the movements required. 
This fact is verified by many observations, and cannot now be 
called in question. Hence it follows that numerous repetitions 
of these organized activities strengthen, stretch, develop and even 
create the organs necessary to them. We have only to watch 
attentively what is happening all around us, to be convinced that 
this is the true cause of organic development and changes. Now 
every change that is wrought in an organ through a habit of 
frequently using it, is subsequently preserved by reproduction, 
if it is common to the individuals who unite together in fertilization 
for the propagation of their species, Such a change is thus handed 
on to all succeeding individuals in the same environment, without 
their having to acquire it in the same way that it was actually 
created. . . . Everything then combines to prove my statement, 
namely: that it is not the shape either of the body or its parts 
which gives rise to the habits of animals and their mode of life ; 
but that it is, on the contrary, the habits, mode of life, and all the 
other influences of the environment which have in course of time 
built up the shape of the body and of the parts of animals. With 
new shapes, new faculties have been acquired, and little by little 
nature has succeeded in fashioning animals such as we actually 
see them. Can there be any more important conclusion in the 
range of natural history, or any to which more attention should 
be paid than that which I have just set forth ?” 


How can I resist putting side by side with this a short 
passage from Darwin’s The Origin of Species? Here is a 
passage from the introduction. 

“In the next chapter the “ruggle for Existence amongst all 
organic beings throughout the world, which inevitably follows 
from their high geometrical powers of increase, will be treated of. 
This is the doctrine of Malthus, applied to the whole animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. As many more individuals of each 
are born than can possibly survive ; and as, consequently, there is 
a frequently recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any 
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being, if it vary however slightly in any manner profitable to itself, 
under the complex and sometimes varying conditions of life, will 
have a better chance of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. 
From the strong principle of inheritance, any selected variety 
will tend to propagate its new and modified form.” 

The citation of the doctrine of Malthus is full of significance 
and shows how tremendous was the influence of the clergyman 
Professor of Economies at the College of the Honourable East 
India Company at Haileybury. Darwin, like Thomas Chalmers, 
saw that Malthus could not be dismissed with the sneers of 
Carlyle or with the shoulder shrugs of the Victorian optimists. 
Truly prescient was it of Professor Whetham to add an 
extract from the first chapter on the Principle of Population as 
a vital contribution to Evolutionary Science, the Science of 
the Development of Life. 

“In an enquiry concerning the improvement of society, the 
mode of conducting the : ub,ect which naturally presents itself is : 
(i) To investigate the causes that have hitherto impeded the 
progress of mankind towards happiness; and (2) to examine the 
probability of the total or partial removal of these causes in future. 
To enter fully into this question, and to enumerate all the causes 
that have hitherto influenced human improvement, would be 
much beyond the power of an individual. The principal object 
of the present essay is to examine the effects of one great cause 
intimately united with the very nature of man ; ge though 
it has been constantly and powerfully operating stace the com- 
mencement of society, has been little noticed by the writers who 
have treated this subject. The facts which establish the existence 
of this cause have, indeed, been repeatedly stated and acknow- 
ledged ; but its natural and necessary cffects have been almest 
totally overlooked ; though probably among these effects may be 
reckoned a very considerable portion of that vice and misery, and 
of that unequal distribution of the bounties of nature. which it 
has been the unceasing object of the enlightened philanthropist 
in all ages to correct. ‘The cause to which I allude is the constant 
tendency in all animated life to increase beyond the nourishment 
prepare <d for it. 

I can only leave this inspiring book with the hope that its 
authors will add new rooms to their treasury and once more 
put before us riches old and new, 

J. Sr. Lor SrTRAcnEy. 


BOOKS. 


—_»_—— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
Tur most interesting book of the week has a dull title and 
a depressing format: it is A Survey of the History of Education, 
by Helen Wodehouse (Arnold). In every period the authoress 
has found amusing and valuable material not only for the 
history of education but also for its general theory. Quintilian 
comes out with much credit, notwithstanding the fate of his 
ten-year-old son——* when he was losing his senses and unable 
to recognize me, he fixed his thoughts in delirium only on 
learning.” Quintilian was, for a Roman, surprisingly generous 
and sweet-spirited, and one sentence of his reads as though 
written to-day :—** No man should be allowed too much 
authority over an age so weak and so unable to resist ill- 
treatment.” Oratory was then a part of every child's 
education, and, as it was persuasion that must be sought, 
a great deal of practical psychology went with it. Some 
counsels seem now rather ludicrous :—‘* Of the two modes 
of producing fear in the judges, the one is common and well- 
received, when we express concern, for example, that the 
Roman people may not think unfavourably of them; or that 
their privilege of sitting as judges may not be transferred from 
them to another body ; but the other is unusual and violent, 
when the speaker threatens the judges with a charge of bribery ; 
a threat which it is certainly safer to address to a larger 
body of judges than to a small one, for the bad are alarmed 
and the good pleased, but to a single judge I should never 
recommend it to be used, unless every other resource has 
failed.” So we continue through the years, with a picture 
or a quotation to set the atmosphere of cach age: the poem 
of about 1430, for example, “ low the Good Wife Taught 
Her Daughter,” from whose excellent maxims we shall select 
the warning given to the girl against intemperance :— 
“For, if thou be eft drunk, it fall thee to shame.” 


Michael Neo-Palacologus : His Grammar, by his father. 
Stephen N. Palacologus (Dent), is too lively for comfort. 
and that is a pity, for it contains, buried under its high spirits, 
a quite amazing collection of neat comments on the ways of 
thought and the ways of life. Particularly sound and agrce- 











able is the exposure of the tricks and illogicalities by which 
advertisers prejudice us in favour of their goods. 

Mr. Robert Smillie has written the story of his career, 
My Life for Labour (Mills and Boon). ‘‘ In my young and 
sallow days,” he states, ‘“‘ I was probably a little prejudiced 
in favour of my own class. . . . But experience teaches 
and I now know that a gentleman is a gentleman, whatever 
his rank in life may be, and may always be trusted to act as 
such.” Captain Berkely has published a rather boisterous 
volume of parodies and squibs, Unparliamentary Papers 
(Cecil Palmer). Mr. Harry Graham’s book of light verse, 
The World We Laugh In (Methuen) contains a great deal of 
neat absurdity. The first poem is one of the best ; it ends :— 

“T rc@ollect, in early life, 
I loved our local surgeon’s wife. 
I ate an apple ev'ry day 
To keep the doctor far away. 
Alas! he was a jealous man 
And grew suspicious of my plan, 
He'd noticed sov’ral pips about 
When taking my appendix out 
(A circumstance that must arouse 
Suspicion in the blindest spouse), 
And, though I squared the thing somehow, 
I always eat bananas now!” 

What Mr. J. B. Morton’s parodies in Tally-Ho (Cecil 
Palmer) lack in relevance they make up with confidence and 
gusto. 

Three reprints deserve attention: Mr. Basil Blackwell 
sends us The Loves of Dido and Aeneas, a translation by 
Sir Richard Fanshawe of the fourth book of the Aeneid. 
he sends, too, the beautiful Shakespeare Head Press edition 
of Ovyde : Hys Booke of Methamorphose, Translated by William 
Cavton ; Messrs. Charles J. Sawyer, Grafton House, London, 
4g 1, have completed the first volume of The Ocean of Story, 

. H. Tawney’s translation of the Katha Sarit Sagara, printed 
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HISTORIC 


A History of the Tory Party. 
Stoughton. 16s.) 


TORYISM. 


By Maurice Woods. (Hodder and 


A mistory of Toryism is long overdue, and in this brilliant 
and suggestive volume Mr. Maurice Woods sets it forth 
with much skill and force. He writes throughout with 
immense verve and gusto and sometimes with real cloquence. 
To even the _ threadbare topics—for example, the Treaty 
of Utrecht » applies a fresh and original mind. and though 
he has wonton fully utilized the results of modern historical 
research, his views are by no means ready-made. 

It is when Mr. Woods deals specifically with Tory principles 
and the Tory Philosophy that his analysis becomes 
inadequate and, it must be added, somewhat superficial. 
** Looking backwards to the origin of Toryism,” he says; 
**as it emerges from the conflict of the Civil War and traces 
its descent to the national polity of the Tudors, we can see 
one central inspiration. Above all else stands the Crown— 
the visible symbol of patriotic unity and religious faith.” 
And in a later passage he declares “that the innermost 
belief of the party is in the unity of the State and the people, 
whether that union is symbolized in the personal crown, 
the Church or the Empire—a conception gradually widening 
out until it embraces all classes and Dominions over which 
the King rules.” Beyond this * innermost belief’? Mr. Woods 
declines to find any permanent Tory principles, and for the 
reason that the ‘Fory is an Aristotelian, “ always testing his 
past facts,” while Whig or Liberal is a Platonist, to whom 
* truth onee ascertained stands for ever.’ Thus the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Toryism is “ fluidity,’ of Liberalism 
* rigidity.” As a result, “the development of Tory policy 
stands solid and unbroken from end to end. And yet if 
it were necessary to affix one single predominant characteristic 
to the party history of 260 years, that word would be 
Opportunism.” 

It is easy to see the error which finally lands 





Woods 


in the lame and impotent conclusion that Toryism is 
Opportunism. He bases the Tory view of the Crown on too 
narrow a foundaticn. It was no mere symbol—even of 
unity—that gave rise to the Tory feeling towards the Crown, 
whether that was expressed in the romantic and passionate 
loyalty of the Cavalier or in the political philosophy of 
Bolingbroke. 


Nor is a belief in any institution, as a symbol, 
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of the Tory, either past or present. 
His innermost belief is and always was that stability and 
order are the fundamental and ultimate needs in the life 
of the community, the absolute sine qua non to its welfare. 
This conviction led inevitably to a profound sense of the 
importance of the Crown, because it was the Crown which, 
not as a symbol, but in hard historic fact, gave England 
stability and order. William I., Henry IL. Edward IIL., 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth taught and enforced the blessings 
of “the King’s Peace,” administration, stable con- 
ditions of life for the people. And the personal monarchy’s 
great legacy to the nation—the Chureh of England —was 
constructed, as an institution, for the purpose (which in Tory 
eves it well fulfilled) of ensuring further that very principle 
of stability and order. 

Ilad the single permanent Tory belief been in the Crown— 
or the Church either—only as a symbol, Toryism would have 
been left with nothing but a mystical and transcendental 
basis, would have been cut off from all relation with any 
principle of practical statesmanship. The Tory supported 
King and Church, in the days when these were subjects of 
political controversy, because he recognized one as the 
creator and the other as a great instrument of stability. 
The Crown is beyond all breath of controversy now ;_ the 
Church of England, under no threat, whereas 
stability is still one of the main objects of government. 
Toryism to-day would be a laughing-stock if “its inner- 
most belief were such as to make it, above all clse, the 
defender of institutions on which there is no attack. For 
this is really to present to the twenticth century Toryism 
in faney dress, complete with black-jack and churchwarden 
pipe. Far from Toryism being Opportunism, its thought, 
action and statesmanship are based on the most fundamental 
organization of human socicty. 





“the innermost belief” 


good 


as such. is 


conception governing the 
This onee realized, Tory philosophy becomes intelligible 


and ‘Tory policy consistent and logical. Take, for instance, 


the light thus thrown upon the underlying unity of the views | 
the two dominating minds of | 


of Bolingbroke and Disraeli 


Toryism. Et was the search for stability which made 
Bolingbroke call for the Patriot King and made Disraeli, 
imbued and thrice imbued as he was with the views of 


Bolingbroke, reach forward towards Tory Democracy. An 
oligarchy is never stable. nor can it often achieve order an 
good administration. Only monarchieal rule or democratic 
ean produce stable conditions—democracy being, as Lord 
safest form of government.” For 
representation of the nation as a 
can represent a nation except its 

Whiggery or Socialism, can 


Salisbury once said, ** the 
democracy means actual 
whole. Failing it, no one 
king. Oligarchy, whether 


represent nothing but itself. Nous, Sxx.ron 
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By Hans Vaihinger. 


Paul. 25s. net.) 


* AS 
The Philosophy of ‘‘ As If.”’ 


by C. K. Ogden. (Kegan 


Translated 


Ricur in detail, wrong in emphasis—the worst one could 
say of a philosopher. And what a dismal state philosophy 
has reached when the most important contribution to its 
literature in a quarter of a century has been Vaihinger’s 
Die Philosophie des Als Ob, 

Briefly, Vaihinger amasses evidence to prove that reality 
and thought are out of key. Reason was never an instrument, 
he holds, for the understanding of life, and we overwork it 
shamefully and vainly when we set it at the problems of the 
origin and meaning of the universe, or “* the relation between 
sensation and motion, popularly known as mind and matter.” 
We can arrive at theories which work pretty well, by ** con- 
sciously false assumptions, which cither contradict reality 
or are even contradictory in themselves.” We know that 
these fictions in no measure reflect reality, but we treat them 
as if they did reflect it, as if they were true. Among such 
fictions are :—the average man, freedom, God, empty space, 
line, point, and surface, matter, the atom, infinity, the absolute. 
All abstracts, all classifications, all comparisons, all general 
ideas are fictions. All the sciences and all the arts depend 
upon fictions. The whole world of judgment and value is 
constructed by a conscious skewing of thought to make 
things fit. These fictions are to be honoured, not despised 6 





|; vou 


| is not in reality * charity,’ 





for, in Schiller’s words: “* Know this, a mind sublime puts 
greatness into life, yet secks it not therein.” 

The largest, and the valuable, part of Vaihinger’s work 
is given to tracking down these fictions, wherever he can 
find them. As he began early in life, as he has studied with 
proprietory interest the English and Scottish philosophers 
(he is a German whose spiritual home is England) and any 
other sceptical philosophers who might come in useful, as 
he has kept alert, in everything he has read, to evidences 
upon this one subject, he has a most impressive amount 
of support for his views, and of examples of subterfuge in 
thought. He bolsters his case (as a philosopher should) by 
an appeal to Kant; and he is among the best commentators 
upon Kant. We should be grateful to this immense industry. 
If he had proved the fictional nature merely of the atom, it 
would have been a good service. 

But now that we have pointed out his virtue in detail, 
let us stop and consider the problem more widely. It is 
admirably treated in The Diamond Sutra, in Agvagosha and 
in a hundred other Buddhist scriptures. 

* The Lord Buddha addressed Subhuti, saying, * What do 
think? In the myriad worlds which comprise this 
universe, are the atoms of dust many?’ Subhuti replied, 
* Very many, Honoured of the Worlds. The Lord Buddha, 
continuing his discourse, said: * Subhuti, the Lord Buddha 
declares that all these ‘atoms’ are not in reality * atoms,’ 
but they are termed ‘atoms.’ The Lord Buddha also declares 
that those ‘ myriad worlds’ are not ‘myriad worlds,’ but 
they are termed * myriad worlds,’ ”’ 

So much for scientific fiction ; and now take ethical fietion:— 


‘Subhuti, what the Lord Buddha enjoined upon you as * charity 


but it is termed * charity.’ ”’ 
Or finally, most outspokenly :— 


“From the changeful conditions of being, I command you to 


seek deliverance in the transcendental concept of Nirvana. So 
you shal! be free from an immeasurable, innumerable, illimitable 
world of sentient life ; but, in reality, there is no world of sentient 
life from which to scek freedom. And why ? Because in the ‘nts 





























The Royal Exchange, London, 17203 in which year the Roval 
Exchange Assurance was incorporated. It has had its head 
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its foundation. 


Settlemen ts 


Affecting, perhaps, many generations, the funds 
of a Marriage or other Settlement may te the 
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the mercy of the ordinary accidents and vicissi- 
tudes of life. The settler is well advised to 
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tage, together with the finest security and the 
best business management, is afforded by the 
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of enlightened disciples there have ceased to exist such fictitious 
concepts as an entity, a being, a living being, or a self.” 

The Buddha made systematic use of Vaihinger’s discovery. 
He attached so great an importance to it that he said “ If 
a good disciple, man or woman, day by day sacrificed lives 
as many as the sands of the Ganges he would not equal in 
merit a disciple who adheres with complete faith to one 
stanza of this scripture and diligently explains it to others.” 
Then how does his doctrine differ from Vaihinger’s ? Mainly 
in this—that he did make use of it. For he saw that the 
word is fictional, the word is askew, but behind the word 
the idea, the state of consciousness which it so meagrely 
represents, is durable and true. And, indeed, it is plain 
that the creation of values does not proceed from conscious 
falschood. The analysis of created values will reveal verbal 
and formal contradiction, but the creator, in science and in 
art, stands above words, conscious of reality, thinking reality ; 
and from his higher station he pumps meaning into his words. 
It was, in truth, not because “ charity,” as thought, was a 
falsehood that the Buddha denied real meaning to the word ; 
it was because charity, as real, is not the word ; it is a state 
of consciousness from which the word may be applied with 
fidelity. 


Formally (as argument must rely upon forms), intellect | ‘ : ‘ 
| destiny and the nature of the soul is treated. Needless to 


is fictional and approximate: it cannot be other—quite 
simply because it is only one mode of our being. But for- 
mally, and philosophically, using the word in its orthodox 
meaning, thought—or consciousness—is true and exact; 
for thought is the whole of our being. Nor does reason, in 
subjection to thought, work falsely. Truth is the morphology 
of lies, the valuation of fictions. To know truth is to be 
raised above the partial testimony of our separate faculties, 
to be raised above will and intellect and to see both in their 
place. The serviceable reason is that which argues from 
above downward, which is compelled into its place by our 
vision, our intuition, of truth. To know truth by intuition, 


though it may be a favour ef providence, is not an impossi- | 


bility : or, let it be an impossibility, still it is one which yields 
to miracle. 

One encouragement—and only one—can be drawn from 
fictionalist philosophy : Vaihinger allows that contradictions 
ure no sign of unsoundness in thought. But here, too, it 
is astonishing that he should not have seen why contradiction 
is not in itself vicious: why “I come not to send peace 





the needy and defends the oppressed "—which might well 
apply to himself. 

In this connexion a very excellent story occurs at the end 
of a dialogue about God, between the pretentious Logomachos 
and the unassuming Dondindac. Dondindac has been lectured 
and bullied by Logomachos, but suddenly he turns the tables 
on him :— 

“Donpinpac: . . . Allow me to put a question to you in 
my turn. I once saw one of your temples; why do you depict 
God with a long beard ? 

LocomaAcHos: ‘lhat’s a very difficult question which needs 
preliminary instruction. 

DonpiInvaAc: Before receiving your instruction T must tell you 
what happened to me one day. I had just built a closet at the 
end of my garden; I heard a mole arguing with a cockchafer, 
*That’s a fine building,’ said the mole. ‘1t must have been a 
very powerful moje who did that piece of work.’ * You're joking,’ 
said the cockchafor. ‘It was a cockchafer bubbling over with 
genius who was the architect of that building.’ From that time 
1 resolved never to argue.” 

There are several other excellent dialogues in the book, 
extracted from estimable works not commonly within the 
reach of the many, as the translator, who has done his work 
very well, says in his preface. Indeed the dialogues are 
perhaps the chief feature of the book, although a multiplicity 
of subjects ranging from adultery to ultimate questions of 
say, Voltaire gives the “ pros” and “ cons” with wonderful 
clarity and precision, and sums up with equally wonderful 
grace and distinction. 

Perhaps, however, the fine quality of the man and his 
unerring human taste can be best appreciated in reading his 
merciless trouncings of the charlatans, false prophets and 
pretenders of his own and all ages. Not only must we 
acknowledge a penetrating and fine sense of psychological 
values but a heart fearless in speaking the truth. There is 


|a white-hot passion for truth, which brought suffering and 


even exile in its train, as we know. The hissing of his lash 
is not mere invective. We prefer to regard it as the scourge 
of Ged for his time. In this sense Voltaire nobly fulfilled 
his function. le was admirable. Moreover, his taste always 
tempers his passion and so excludes the imputation of 


| fanaticism. For example :— 


but a sword ” does not quarrel with the counsel to turn the | 


other cheek: above the word is the thought, and the word 
is a leaping place from which to reach the thought. 
ALAN Porter. 


VOLTAIRE. 


Vottaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Selected and Translated 
by H. 1. Woolf. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“TuEeRE are pious men among us; but where are the 
wise men? Where are the resolute, just, and tolerant 
souls ?” cries Voltaire in his note on * Philosopher.” Behind 
the brilliancy and destructiveness of his wit can be divined 
the pathos of loneliness, of unappeased passion to believe. 
Persiflage may be said to have been the piquant, if at times 
somewhat bitter fruit of his discontent. In the Philosophical 


Dictionary, however, there is little er no persiflage. There is | 


little even that is satirical. There is a less personal quality, 
a quality of carnest maturity we might call it, which gives 
the impression that Voltaire had found himself out in his 
ewn scepticism. There is scepticism, of course, but it is 
rather the disciplinary scepticism of a man who sees that, 
to remain true to his soul, he must keep his intellectual 
armour bright. A spirit of reverence is in the ascendant, 
and more than restores the balance. There is both reverence 
and humility in the following from the section on “ Soul * ;— 

“While we worship God with all our soul, let us confess always 
our profound ignorance of this soul, of this faculty of feeling and 
thinking which we possess from His infinite goodness.” 


. 


It is astonishing that “ atheistic *’ (dubious and spookish 
word as it is) could ever have been applied to the man who 





“Is there a greater charlatanry than that of substituting words 
for things, and of wanting others to believe what you do not 
believe yourself?) One establishes whirlwinds of subtle matter, 
rainous, globulous, striated, channelled; the other elements of 
matter which are not matter at all, and a pre-established harmony 
which makes the clock of the body sound the hour, when the 
clock of the soul shows it with its hand. . . . When this 
rubbish has passed out of fashion, new fanatics appear on the 
itinerant theatre. . . . How much charlatanry has been put 
into history, either by astonishing the reader with prodigies, by 
titiNating human malignity with satire, or by flattering the families 
of tyrants with infamous eulogy ?” 

The clock allusion probably echoes a crude psycho-physical 
parallelism, which had made its appearance even in his day. 

Let us take him in a lighter vein. In introducing a 
chronique scandaleuse about Pope Alexander VI. in typieally 
Voliairean fashion—with a mischievous chuckle—he says :— 

“We have long pondered whother or no we should print this 
article, which we found in an old book. Our respect for St. Peter's 
see restrained us. But soma pious men having convinced us that 
Pope Alexander VI. had nothing in common with St. Peter, we 


| at last decided to bring this little piece into the light, without 


scruple.” 

Here follows a story which throws a lurid light on the 
character of Alexander VI.—a good after-dinner story. It is 
on page 126. The reader must look it up for himself. 
Wherever he may open this book he will find his interest 
engaged ; but if he is looking for a higher stimulus, for 
inspiration, in short, he will be disappointed. The wit and 
brilliance will be there, but he will find that his palate is 
jaded. Since Voltaire’s time everything has been analyzed 
and criticized ad nauseem. He longs for synthesis. And so 
he may ask himself in what sense is Voltaire a philosopher. 
He will be bound to repiy—certainly in no constructive 
sense. Truth to tell, Voltaire, as a philosopher, leaves off 
where the great philosopher begins. Voltaire saw things 


| separately, he lived in the category of discrete degrees. He 


wrote this passage. The anthropomorphic conception of | 
Deity was anathema to him, of course, but that is a proof 
that he was a Theist. Voltaire himself gives a very com- 
prehensive definition of Theism and ends by saying that 
* the Theist laughs at Loretto and at Mecca ; but he succours 


never saw everything together—at once—ina flash. Otherwise 
he would not have bothered so much about these discrete 
degrees! Perhaps also that is why he did not unfold a 
system. He worshipped Divinity—in discrete degrees. But 


he shrank from the idea of Inefiable Purpose. Le was, as it 
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Precious Bane 
MARY WEBB 


A Shropshire novel in which old superstitions and customs 

are prominent. There is strong drama in the book, and 

sadness, but there is also romance and a prevailing sense of 
robust, slow-moving, deep-rooted life. 75. 6d. met 


Some Cover Shots 
F. J. CHAPPLE 
A cricket anthology. “Mr. Chapple’s selection has been 
wise, and his book is a joy.” Sunday Times. 55. net 


The Cricket Match 


HUGH DE SELINCOURT 
“ From end to end the book is full of cricket and sunshine 
and the summer feeling, and of sympathy, fun and good 
will.” Odserver, 75. Od. net 


The Home-Maker 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Author »f The Brimming Cup, Rough Hewn, etc. 
“Will rank with the best novels of the year. Miss Canfield 
deserves every ounce of praise we can give her.” Daily 
Express. 75. Od. net 


The Dark Night 

MAY SINCLAIR 
“Instinct with beauty of idea 
goo copies only for sale. 
151-900, 75. 6d. net 


A novel in unrhymed verse 
and of phrase.” Sunday Times, 
1-150signed by the Author, 155. net. 


Cambridge Cameos 
SIR ARTHUR SHIPLEY 
The Master of Christ’s College writes of 
University, its history, traditions and personalites. 
trated. 10s. 6d. net 


Cambridge 


Lllus- 


Wife of the Centaur 
CYRIL HUME 
A story of the younger generation written by one of 
them. 
If to be a novelist of the first 
75. Od. net 


“Mr. Hume shows him 
rank.” Jrish Times. 


The Cornfield 


A. R. WILLIAMS 
“Unusually distinctive and original in 
Observer. 73. Od. net 


Country F'ssays. 
quality.” 


The Pleasures of Architecture 
C. and A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


A book which will help readers to appreciate the much 

neglected art of Architecture. ‘It is the best book on 

bes cubitncs which has ever been written, and we heartily 

wish it the widest circulation.” Morning Post. Idustrated. 
105. 6d. net 
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were, appalled by the point having position but no magnitude 
—which is also ineffable. 

Rut it is just this awful crux which is the everlasting joy 
of Archangels. He recoiled from the terror of Immanence 
and Manifestation—from the stupendously unknowable. 
To broed over the stupendously unknowable is the function 
of the great philosopher. To breod, like Plato, so divinely 
that intuition flashes up like a flame and shines forth as a 
new revelation of Eternal Truth, bringing with it redemption 
frcm suflering, freedom from compulsion to satire, persiflage 
and all things negative, and deliverance from the encrusta- 
tions, superstitions and effete moralities of former dispensa- 
tions—in this sense Voltaire knew nothing of philosophy. 

JAMES YOUNG. 


THE DERNIER CRI IN PHILOSOPHY. 


Modern Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joad. (Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
Tis book is a somewhat surprising performance. It repre- 
sents a new departure in the policy of the Oxford University 
Press, not only by recegnizing philosophy (and that in its 
most aggressively modern forms!) as a subject of general 
interest, but also by catering for the demand for popular 
manuals on a subject that might well have seemed too abstruse 
for the popular taste. To give an intelligible exposition and 
criticism of the philosophies of the various brands of New 
Realism, of Mr. Bertrand Russell, of Croce and Gentile, of 
the Pragmatists and of Bergson, in a little over a hundred 
pages, is a task which might well appal the boldest. It is 
remarkable how well Mr. Joad has succeeded. He writes 
readably, simply and clearly, and though naturally he has 
to avoid deep waters, he contrives to give quite an interesting 
bird’s-cye view of the philosophic situation. Although his 
own sympathies lie with Realism, he has tried, not without 
success, to be fair to the various views he deals with. It 
is not his fault if, after reading him, the ‘* man in the street ”’ 
is still found to persist in asking: “Is the world really so 
queer a thing as philosophers imagine, or are the philosophers 
all a little cracked?” For it is one of the drawbacks to 
what the French aptly call works of “ vulgarization ”’ that 
they tend to make the darker mysteries of the deeper doctrines 
appear in a somewhat sorry light. At any rate, Mr. Joad has 
tricd not to draw caricatures, even of pragmatism, which is 
used to much misrepresentation. This is not to say that he 
gets it right; for he has not been able to purge his mind of 
the beliefs that whatever is real must be (and remain !) what 
it is, prior to, and irrespective of, any cognitive experiment 
performed upon it, while any suggestion to the contrary 
must mean the assertion of a “ featureless flux,” and any 
selective act which discriminates what is actually observed 
from what passes unobserved must be declared to “ alter 
the fact perecived ” (p. 78). A “realist” it would seem has 
almost insuperable difficulty in conceiving that the real 
need not be fixed from all eternity, and may really respond 
to the various operations tried upon it, while its nature is 
to be apprehended, not by metaphysical definitions, but by 
scientific experiments. Finally the very adequate reason 
should be noted which is given by Mr. Joad for omitting 
Knglish Idealism from his survey, viz., that he has restricted 
himself to views, both important and distinctively modern, 
which have arisen since the publication of Mr. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, that is in the last thirty years. 
F. C. S. Scuiiver. 


AN EF) (IRE IN MINIATURE, 
Roman York: the Legionary Headquarters and Colonia of 
Eboracum. By Gordon Home. (Ernest Benn. 12s. 6d.) 
Tux conception generally held of Britain during the Roman 
occupation is of a province administered from the Imperial 
City by means of an obedicnt civil and military executive. 
This is true of the period before the reign of Marcus Aurclius. 
From that time onward, however, the Empire was robbed of 
its unity by the overweening ambition of various great generals. 
The moral stimulus of the early days of empire-making being 
removed, personal passions and vanity swept through the 
governing class, and profiteers and place-hunters swarmed in 
from the outposts of the Empire. People of all nationalities 
rose to the purple ; for example, one Magnentius, a Briton, 


ruled over the whole of the western half of the Empire, as 
far as the Iron Gate of the Danube. We find gencrals, of very 
mixed blood, setting up in Britain as Emperors of the West, 
and wars waging betwecn these claimants quite independent 
tof the central authority. For long periods Britain was q 
self-contained, grain-exporting kingdom, aloof from the 
broils and factions of the decaying Empire which had over. 
grown its own machinery of control. 

As will be seen from these remarks, Mr. Home’s researc), 
into the history of Roman York results in a vivid survey of the 
history of Rome herself. His thoroughness is remarkable ; 
and from the beginning of his book we are relieved of that 
idca which obsesses us all, that the world of the past was 
simpler than our own. We see not only the complex inter- 
relations of the Empire, but the resultant social and racia} 
mingling in such a _ typical provincial capital as York 
(Eboracum). Our eyes ache with the strain of following 
our rapidly darting imagination, as we are inveigled to con- 
sider the drama of this old city, where Romans settled with 
British wives ; where their descendants married legionaries 
incoming from Asia Minor, from Spain, from the Ualkans, 
What people of conflicting intellectual and instinctive inheri- 
tance must these hybrids have been. What beauty walked 
in those streets ; what vice lurked in those kennels. Some of 
these men who, after northern forays, were carried bleeding 
into the town, must have dropped blood still rich from 
Athenian fathers. 

We have said nothing of Mr. Home's book, but that is 
his own fault, for from each page he sets us coursing into the 
labyrinths of the Roman story. A word must be added ir 
praise of the excellent illustrations, tables, and index, and als¢ 


the general format of the book. Ricuarp Cuvrcu. 


7 ah rT 
FICTION. 
——— 
FROM GRAVE TO GAY. 
C. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
Uckridge. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6d.) 
And Five were Foolish. By Dornford Yates. (Ward, Lock 
& Co. 7s. 6d.) 
C. is an enormously long book. Though written with rigid 
economy of phrase and the simplest vocabulary, it reaches 
nearly seven hundred and fifty pages ; had the hero’s name, 
Caryll, been spelled throughout in full another dozen pages 
would have been added to the seore. Abbreviated into the 





| 


familiar “ C.” this name is characteristic of one side of 


| Mr. Baring’s method: its brevity. The other side, _ its 


comprehensiveness or unselectiveness which, in the long run, 
triumphs so signally over its brevity, can best be illus- 
trated by a quotation :— 

“*T adore Paris, the shops, the restaurants,’ said Mrs. Tryan. 

Captain Redford, too, put in a word for the Paris restaurants. 

‘I grant you the restaurants,’ said Lady Ralph. ‘ It’s extra- 
ordinary that there should be no such thing as a decent restaurant 
in London.’ 

‘The new café isn’t bad,’ said Captain Redford, talking of 
a restaurant that had just been opened.” 

This is only one of many similar passages. It does not set 
out to show up the stupidity or triviality of the speakers, 
it scarcely has that small grain of irony which, sometimes 
intentional and sometimes not, lurks in the form and intonation 
of Mr. Baring’s sentences. His dialogue is seldom condensed 
or generalized or “ clever” ; its directness and simplicity are 
the common property of all his characters, except the two 
millionaires who talk unimpeachable slang and the hard- 
bitten cosmopolitans who draw upon foreign idioms. It is the 
dialogue of every day, explanatory or apologetic, as such 
dialogue usually is. ‘ C.” explains that a prior engagement 
prevents his accepting an invitation to dinner ; that he has 
a train to catch; that he would rather die than enter the 
Diplomatic Service. 

For the novelist, there is a time to be reticent and a tim« 
to refrain from reticence. In some of Mr. Baring’s earlier 
works, the habit of austerity and reticence was so pronounced 
that those rare and admirable qualities lost their meaning 
and colour. In C. their mature has returned to them; 
not entirely, for as a whole the book is a little diluted and 





colourless, But it has its ups and downs ; its passions avowed 
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by the characters both in their speech and their behaviour ; 
its character-parts and its eccentrics. ‘‘ C.”’ himself is scarcely 
a character-part. We are told all about his life, from the 
nursery through the school-room, the private school, Eton, 
aris, Germany, Oxford, Rome: we know that he served 
in a Government office in London, that he was a War corre- 
spondent in South Africa, that he was in love, moderately, 
with a good woman and head-over-heels with a bad one: 
we are told that from all these experiences he got little content 
and much suffering, that he wanted to write and yet didn't, 
that his life had been, as one of his friends said, ‘* a conflict 
of values.” Yet he never attains the stature, spiritual or 
moral, quite to fulfil these varied réles. We know how much 
people cared for him, what they were prepared to do for him, 
but all this allusion and indirect information never puts us 
fully in touch with him; he remains a phantom ship, to 
which so many people had entrusted real and valued cargoes, 
destined never to ‘ materialize,’ never to come into port. 
There is a crescendo, a cumulative effect of wasted energies 
and unfulfilled promise that deepens and dignifies the close 
of the book ; but they scarcely succeed in making it tragic, 
as they would have done if “CC.” had declared himself a 
person instead of an initial, dowered with the attributes and 
purposes (however frustrated) of a person, instead of the 
conflicting echoes of opinion and the adumbrations of great 
deeds, 

One cannot leave Mr. Baring’s book without commenting 
on the really flawless quality of its emotion. That emotion 
might well be greater in volume; it could not be purer or 
clearer, felt more finely or expressed more appropriately. 
It gives his book an air and tone of faultless taste. 

The possession of this is, perhaps, his only link with Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse, in every other respect his direct antithesis. 
Mr. Wodehouse’s vocabulary is rich and rare, studded, it is 
true, with foreign importations, many of them forcible but 
tew of them clegant. Inveterately facetious, he likes to call 
a thing by any other name but its own. ‘* The browsing and 
sluicing are good,” says Uckridge of his aunt’s house, meaning, 
one imagines, that there is plenty to eat and drink ; and the 
same character, when unexpectedly confronted by this 
terrifying relation, is brilliantly described as “ shrinking into 
his mackintosh like a snail surprised while eating lettuce.” 
Mr. Wodehouse has little interest in character-drawing ; 
his plots, or rather the plots of the egregious Uckridge to 
make a rapid fortune, though diverting and ingenious, are 
farcical at the core; but his humour is of a high quality. 
Often it springs from his situations and often, too, it seems 
to have an agreeable power of nourishing itself. Though 
it feels its creator’s whip and spur it enjoys running, and 
though we feel he can force its pace we do not feel, as with 
so many humorists, that he could stop it. There are, 
of course, flat passages in Uckridge; but the percentage of 
jokes that do not come off is low, and a humorist is intolerable 
not because he makes few good jokes but because he makes 
many bad ones, because, in fact, it is possible to take the 
measure of his humour and anticipate the moment of its 
application. 

The scrupulous self-criticism shared in their different 
ways by Mr. Baring and Mr. Wodehouse docs not quite go 
round, as it were, to Mr. Yates. There is plenty of plot 
and humour and excitement in And Five were Foolish, but, 
if called upon to make the choice, one would rather read it 
to oneself than out loud. The stories are intermittently 
serious, in two or three cases extremely painful. They are 
essentially fiction, and show joy and zest in the telling, but 
the improbability of the incidents and the recklessness and 
insobricty of the treatment put them outside ordinary experi- 
ence without making them romantic. 

L. P. Hartiey. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Unholy Experiment. By Con- 
stance Smedley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. ‘net.)— 
This novel might almost take its place as a story of travel, 
as it includes an account of the journey from New York to 
California and back again. The background, however, is 
interesting and unobtrusive, and the main appeal of the novel 
jies in the matrimonial situation which develops between 
Lucia Craven, the husband who deserts her, and the man with 
whom she falls in love. The psychology, though not very 
subtle, is interesting, and the whole book is above the average 
of current fiction. The Infinite Shochlack. By Norman 
MacOwan. (Williamsand Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.)—A fantastic 





story which the author almost, but not quite, succeeds in 
making convincing to his readers. Andrew Berwick, the 
Scottish actuary, who is intended to stand as a heroie figure, 
discounts the reader’s sympathy by the terrible accent of his 
conversation. It is diflicult to believe that the ideals of the 
beautiful Mary would have stood the strain of so much house- 
work when she is married to Berwick.——The Red Lacquer 
Case. By Patricia Wentworth. (Andrew Melrose. 7s. 6d, 
net.)—A very exciting adventure story in which desperate 
situations follow each other in an irresistible sequence. It is 
a pity that the practical joke of the conclusion, which is 
supposed to come as a great surprise, will have been foreseen 
by the experienced reader—the author not having been able 
to resist giving tuo obvious a hint in the first chapter.—— 
The Tiger of Baragunga. By J. Inman Emery. (Jarrolds, 
7s. 6d. net.)—The story of a virtuous Rajah who frustrates a 
plot against the British Government by pretending to join in 
it. His chase of the villain undertaken with the hero of the 
book as chauffeur is very exciting reading. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE FROM THE DEATH OF LOUIS 
XI. By John 8. C. Bridge. Vol. If. 1493-1498. (Clarendon 
Press. 16s. net.) 

Mr. Bridge's first volume, describing the regency of Anne 
of Beaujeu, revealed him as a historian of exceptional promise. 
ilis second volume, on the Italian adventure of Charles VIIL, 
shows the promise fulfilled. Mr. Bridge is not merely learned 
and accurate; he writes extremely well, and makes his 
characters live. Charles is usually represented as a mere 
vicious fool, managed by shrewder men like Brigonnet. Mr. 
Bridge, rightly as we think, contends that the war on Naples 
was the King’s own design ; Charles, though unstable as the 
wind in ordinary matters, was for once resolute in asserting 
the Angevin rights in Naples against the Aragonese, and 
would not be turned from his purpose, though his wisest coun- 
sellors and the French people disliked the policy. This view 
makes the affair intelligible ; even a weak fool may pursue a 
personal vendetta with a determination otherwise foreign to 
his nature. In any case, Mr. Bridge makes clearer than 
ever the profound importance of Charles's actions. The 
French invasion of Italy in 1494 opened a new era in European 
history ; the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 
was, by comparison, an event of secondary importance. 
Italy, the most highly civilized country in Europe, was shown 
to be defenceless against her ruder neighbours, who made her 
their prey. France, relieved from English domination and 
united at last, eould find no better use for her renewed strength 
than in despoiling the Italian States. This aggressive policy 
ruined Italy and brought no profit to France, and yet French 
statesmen persisted in it up to the days of Napoleon IIL, if 
not later. Mr. Bridge’s account of this famous episode of 
1494-5 is as easy to read as any novel. He does justice to the 
valour of the French, especially at the desperate battle of 
Fornovo, while at the same time he shows how their methods 
of * frightfulness ” horrified and embittered even the most 
Francophile among the people of Naples, to whom they osten- 
sibly came as friends. 

MORE QUEER THINGS ABOUT LONDON. By Charles G. 
Harper. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 

Those who enjoyed Mr. Harper’s Queer Things About 
London will certainly enjoy More Queer Things. The second 
book is quite as good as the first. It is, however, entirely 
intended for Londoners. He talks of London as a mistress 
rather than as a hostess. His stories, his descriptions, 
his bits of information are offered to intimates and are 
not in the nature of an introduction. Some delightful half 
hours are in store for any man or woman who is willing to 
spend them under the direction of a gossiping guide. Let 
him or her go to some of the churches spared by the Fire of 
London, for instance to St. Olave’s Church in Seething Lane 
(* Our own church,” as Pepys calls it). The visitor sees it 
now very much as Samuel saw it, as he delighted himself 
with staring at the beautiful ladies in the congregation, or 
listened with critical delight to the sermons. He will also 
see a very beautiful face—in stone. The bust which Pepys 
caused to be put up to the memory of his wife shows the 
** poor wretch ” to have been a very charming young woman 
(she died at twenty-nine)—so fascinating as to make one 
wonder why Pepys looked about him at other ladies while he 
had her beside him in the flesh. Some of Mr. Harper’s most 
entertaining pages are devoted to John Stow, the chronicler 
of Londen. The Elizabethan public was not very kind to 
him. They read his works, but they Ict him drift into abject 
poverty and even beg in the streets for money to pay a pub- 
lisher and defray the expenses of his researches. He gave 
up a good tailor’s business “ By Aldgate Pump ” to devote 
lis time to writing, and perhaps many “ City men” of the 
day thought him a fool for his pains. His monument is 
worth a visit in the Church of St. Andrew-Undershaft, though 
its artistic merit would not appear to be very great, and it 
does not bring before us the * honest and knowing man” 
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A GRAVE PROBLEM 


The official statement and letter below appeared in the ‘ Times” 


The British Government view with grave concern 
the continuance of the refugee problem in Greece. 
Of the million refugees who fled to that country in 


the autumn of 1922, 
employment or have become 


absorbed into the  popula- 
tion through the 


of the Greek Government and 


efforts 


the Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission of the League of 
Nations. But 


over 500,000 who are destitute, 


there are still 


and therefore a charge on that 
Government’s financial _re- 


sources, which are unable to 
support so enormous a burden 
as, in this case, an increase of a 
quarter of the original popula- 
tion of their country. 
In addition to these 500,000 


destitute refugees there are 
already arriving, under the ex- 
change of populations, a further 
181,000 from Constantinople 
and Asia Minor, the bulk of 
whom will be in no better con- 
dition than their predecessors. 
The resources of relief are 
totally inadequate to cope with 
‘tt alone deal 


The 


advances, totalling £2,000,000, 


the old situation, | 


with this new emergency. 


made by the Bank of England 
against the proposed interna- 


tional settlement loan (which 


has yet to be floated), while 
giving promise of permanent 
settlement in the future, cannot 


be used for charitable relief. 


It is therefore to the general public that the relief 
societies must look for the only means whereby 


to keep these people alive until their ultimate settle- 


ment is assured, 


some 5( 0, ( )00 have 


found work of the 


of great magnitude would occur. 
not yet been dissipated. 


Greek 








To the Editor of the Times. 
REFUGEES IN GREECE. 


Sir,— 

We desire to lend the weight of our 
personal support to the appeal of the 
British Relief Societies working among 
the refugees in Greece, to which attention 
is drawn in an official statement on 
another page. 

The British people have always re- 
sponded generously to the call of suffer- 
ing, when the need has been made known 
to them, and we would especially recom- 
mend this appeal to their sympathy and 
charity. Among the many weighty pro- 
blems which face us to-day there is none 
more urgent than this, but we have the 
assurance that if the refugees in Greece 
can be tided over the present critical 
period, there is every hope that they 
will become not only self-supporting but 
productive members of the community 
and contributors therefore towards the 
peace and stability of Europe to which 
we all look forward. 

We therefore ask all those who are 
well-disposed towards the practical Chris- 
tianity of which such relief work affords 
a splendid example, to assist the Socicties 
now to the best of their ability. Dona- 
tions, which may be earmarked if de- 
sired for the Imperial War Relief Fund 
or the Save the Children Fund, should 
be sent to Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, 
K.C.B., the All-British Appeal, General 
Buildings, Aldwyeh, W.C. 2. Gifts of old 
clothing and material, which are also 
urgently needed, should be sent to the 
All-British Appeal, New Hibernia Wharf, 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
J.RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
H. H. ASQUITH. 
STANLEY BALDWIN. 








on July 8, 1924. 


Eighteen months ago it was feared that a disaster 


These fears have 
The disaster, through the 
Government and the various 


foreign charitable organiza- 


tions, has been postponed. 
The coming months, however, 
hold grave fears for the safety 


The 


tinued influx into the already 


of the refugees. con- 
congested ports of Greece, and 
especially into Salonika, brings 
with it the danger not only of 
starvation, but of the birth and 
dissemination of epidemics 
among the refugees and 
through them to the native 
population. 

The two British relief socie- 
ties, the Imperial War Relief 
Fund and the Save the 
Children Fund, who co-operate 
in the All-British Appeal, with 
offices at General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2, are the only 
foreign charitable organizations 
which after 18 months are still 
working on a large scale among 
these refugees, but their re- 
sources are now such that it is 
only possible for them to re- 
lieve the wants of less than a 
tenth of those who are desti- 
tute, and it is feared that 


further response is 


unless a 


made to their appeals they 


will be unable to continue 
even on that scale. Such a 
decision would be all the more 
their 


which is 


deplorable since relief 
in Greece, carried 


out under the supervision of 


British workers, is so economically administered that 


for the sum of £5 it is possible to keep a family of 


t 


normal size alive for four months—that is to say, at 


the cost of about 14d. a day for each person. 


The gravity of the situation that would arise were this aid now to be withdrawn cannot 


be exaggerated. 


It is the desire, therefore, of His Majesty’s Government that the fullest 


possible support should be given to the appeals which are now being made by these societies. 


The Co-operating Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 
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whom a contemporary describes as ‘“* leane of body and face, 
his eyes small and crystalline, of a pleasant and cheerful 
countenance.” Anyone who sets out, as we all do upon 
occasion, to show children round St. Paul's should give a 
glance at Mr. Harper's pages before he starts. He will find 
the wonders of old St. Paul's shadowed forth for him. He 
will sce a vision of a spire towering above the cross of 
the present dome and catch a glimpse cf Sir Christopher 
Wren in tears because his original plan had been modified 
by an advisory committee. Even ardent lovers of London 
know, as a rule, little of the history of St. James's Palace. 
It has only given its name to royal deerces since 1697, when 
the Palace of Whitehall was destreyed by fire. It came into 
being, however, much earlier in 1532, when Henry VIII. 
purchased a Lepers’ Hospital which had stood here and which 
was founded before the Conquest. The Green Park and 
St. James’ Park were, of course, until comparatively recent 
years, royal enclosures, and even after the public was admitted 
—as late, indeed. as 1845—no person in working cloUics 
and no one carr ‘1g a parcel was allowed within their gates. 
No outward ch: +» which has taken place in London during 
the last eighty ys is greater than the change of mind which 
has rendered sucia a regulation unthinkble. 

GAMBLING AND RELIGION. By Rev. J. Glass. 

mans. 3s. 6d.) 

This book, which is dedicated to the memory of the late 
Bishop Watts-Ditchfield, is a dissuasive from gambling, 
with which, in spite of the writer’s good intentions, it is difli- 
cult to go all the way. ‘ Gambling ” is what Bentham calls 
a “ question-begging ” term. By a gambler we understand 
a person who gambles, as by a drunkard we understand a 
person who drinks—to excess. And, in this sense, drink and 
gambling are the cause of such great evils that the social 
reformer may be pardoned if his denunciation of them is 
wanting in discrimination. Practically, if not in theory, his 
case is strong: the man who starts in life as an abstainer, 
and makes it a rule never to back a horse, is on the safe side, 
and is often well advised in taking it. But, as one may drink 
a glass of wine without being a drunkard, so one may put 
into a sweepstakes without being a gambler. Drunkenness, 
it seems, is on the decline in all classes. Gambling is so 
amongst educated people ; Crockford’s has become a memory. 
Among the masses it is, unfortunatcly, rampant: but if 


(Long- 





| authorities 


Mr. Glass were more of a casuist he would be more convincing. | 


Ilis chapter on “ Gambling and Commerce ”’ is unsatisfying. 
He quotes the Spectator as asking: * If you buy corn with a 
hope of a rise, which is of the essence of commerce, why may 
you not stake a similar bet on the turn of a card?” He 
attempts to answer the implicit argument, but does so without 
obvious success. 


-FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 
MONETARY AND OTHER 
UNCERTAINTIES. 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 


Sir,—When some of the factors calculated to restrain 
business on the Stock Exchange are considered, it must 





be admitted that the steadiness and even the firmness | 


of most markets is rather remarkable. It would be 
difficult to say whether, among the factors tending to 
restrain activity in securities, foremost place must be 
given to political or to monetary uncertainties. As a 
matter of fact, both are closely linked. As regards 


Reparation developments, hopes concerning the forth- | 


coming London Conference alternate with extreme 
pessimism, and, meanwhile, the uncertainty tends to 
restrain business. Likewise, the premature talk about 


a rise in the Bank Rate also produces the same condi- | 


tions of uncertainty, while, in addition, markets are 


| hand over fist to other nations. 


naturally affected by the constant stream of new capital | 


issues, added to which we are now approaching a period 
of the year when stagnation on the Stock Exchange is 
usually profound. In spite of these influences, however, 
prices in most departments are well maintained, and the 
tendency to which I referred some weeks ago for business 
to expand in the more speculative departments is becom- 
ing increasingly noticeable. 

With regard to the whole question of monetary policy 
—concerning which the City has read with more interest 
than agreement the articles and correspondence which 
have appeared in the last two issues of the Spectator 
~-there are one or two aspects of the City’s views which 
I thnk may be usefully recorded. Your readers may 
have noted that, from the first, I have not supported 








the arguments for an immediate rise in the Bank Rate 
although I have quite faithfully, I think, expressed the 
City’s approval that Mr. Leaf should have drawn attentiog 
to certain possible developments in the situation which 
may call for some such action a little later in the year, 
Bearing in mind the fact that this question of monetary 
policy has become a highly controversial one, there js 
little doubt, however, that, on the grounds of tactics, 
it would be easy to criticize Mr. Leaf’s proposals. _Empha- 
sized, moreover, as they were by the Times in a manner 
which suggested a quick rise in the Bank Rate, the 
whole thing savoured too much of a raging, tearing 
propaganda in favour of dearer money. As a matter 
of fact, there will be common agreement that, other 
things being equal, plentiful supplies of credits on low 
terms are generally desirable in the interests of trade and 
production, and therefore it is incumbent upon those 
who advocate dearer money to show cause for the applica- 
tion of that measure. Mr. Leaf suggested that those 
causes were likely to arrive at no distant date, and the 
Money Market as a whole agrees with him. Inasmuch, 
however, as we are dealing to some extent with a possible 
rather than an actual situation, there would have been 
considerable surprise if the Bank Rate had suddenly 
been raised to 5 per cent. without an attempt in the first 
place to make the 4 per cent. rate effective. That was 
my main contention, you will remember, when writing 
a fortnight ago, and since then it is satisfactory to note 
that the Market Rate of discount has come up from 
about 23 to 33 per cent., and it looks as if, in the near 
future, it might be possible to discern more clearly the 
effects of an effective 4 per cent. Bank Rate befor 
determining as to the desirability of a still higher quota- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, to suggest, as has _ been 
suggested in some quarters, that the central authorities 
have a kind of penchant for dear money, and have decided 
to immediately apply the 5 per cent. rate, is to give those 
credit neither for wisdom nor common- 
sense. 

Concerning what may be termed the broad aspect of 
the whole matter, there are only two points to which 
I would draw your readers’ attention. One is that now 
that we are off the gold standard—I am not arguing for 
the moment whether we should or should not return to 
it—we are, of necessity, without the same processes of 
automatic control or even of obtaining indications as to 
whether credit resources are or are not being overstrained. 
That I suggest is a circumstance which, in itself, should 
impel special caution in the case of a country which, 
after all, owes something to its great financial and banking 
prestige extending over many generations. The oth 
point is that in two respects I think that there 1s 
a tendency to unduly concentrate upon the new 
scientilie formula expressed in the phrase “ Pric 
Level.” It is, for example, suggested that with gold 
pouring into America, we have only to remain quiescent 
as regards our own monetary policy for a_suflicicnt 
period to make it certain that prices will bound up in 
America to an extent which will enable us to obtain all 
that we desire without a rise in money rates here. The 
suggestion deserves all serious consideration, but I thir k 
it pays insuflicient attention to what may be termed the 
time aspect of the problem. If conditions were reversed 
and the gold had been pouring in here, the theory put 
forward would have acted very rapidly, and long eré 
this we should have been exporting our gold and lending 
In the United States 
a much longer period may have to clapse. Finally, ! 
suggest that as regards this question of price, the econo- 
mists, like the politicians, are afraid to state plain truths 
to the masses concerning Trade Union tyranny, the 
demoralizing effect of doles and the general cramping of 
output. If a trade revival were to come to-morrow, 
I do not believe it would go far, not necessarily because 
of any curtailment of credits, but because we should 
get the old insistent demand for higher wages, irre- 
spective of output, and that in turn would be followed 
by higher prices until we were back again to somewhat 
similar conditions as those which prevailed in the pre- 
mature boom of 1919-20.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, July 9th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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STUBBLE 
TROUBLE 


He is gay and ready for 
anything when he springs 
out of bed in the morning. 


He goes humming to the 
bathroom. Splashing en- 
courages crescendo. One 
gathers that “ Drake is 
going west, lad.” Di- 
minuendo to a whistle as 
the razor is stropped.... 


Then comes an ominous 
silence. And presently 
the door opens to deliver 
up a changed man, heavy 
of brow, spiteful of eye, 
with a touch of blood. ... 


Breakfast is lightning- 
and-thundery. ~ 


Wives think this Blue- 
beard’s Bathroom one of 
civilisation’s tragedies. 


After he’s gone, they go 
into the bathroom to see 
what caused it all. What 
can it have been? Razor? 
(re-set only yesterday). 
Water ? (it was piping hot). 
Shaving Soap? AH!... 


Dear lady, you’ve hit it. 


Don’t you think the soap- 
name associated for so 
long with luxury in the 
feminine toilet might also 
stand for something su- 
premely good in a man’s 
toilet ? 


Buy him a stick of Pears 
Shaving Soap and throw 
the old one away. Then 
the bathroom song will 
come down to breakfast. 


PEARS 


OPAQUE 
SHAVING STICK 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

As anticipated, the flotation of the English portion 
of the Hungarian Loan proved a thoroughly successful 
operation, and it speaks well for the investment resources 
of this country that of a total loan for about £12,000,000, 


by far the greater part should instantly have been 
a in this country. Moreover, even this large 
total of about £8,000,000 scems to have been covered 


twice over, so that large applicants received well under 
50 per cent. Remembering the large loan raised here 
for Austria a year ago, it must certainly be admitted 
that Great Britain has played its part handsomely in 
aiding not only the financial recuperation of Europe, 
but recuperation in the very countries which so recently 
were fighting against us. 
*~ 


The Revenue Returns for the first quarter of the year 
are not very satisfactory. The actual decline in the 
Revenue for the quarter of £10,7 


* * * 


greater than might have been anticipated after the 
nature of the Budget Estimates, but not only have the 


Receipts been swollen alifsormally bv 
] y, = 


the collection of 


— 


AT 








70,000 is, perhaps, no | 


arrears of Income Tax from the preceding year, but 
Expenditure appears to have gone ahead a little of | 
Estimates and the deficit for the quarter of nearly 


£39,000,000 compares with about £27,000,000 for the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
* 


* « 


In view of the activity of the 
financial results which continue to acerue 


* 


business and the good 
to the share- 


holders—the last declaration of dividend is at the rate 
of 12 per cent., with a bonus of 2 per cent., both being 
free of income-tax—it is not surprising to find that the 
National Bank of New Zealand is again proposing to 
increase its capital, the advance this time being to 
£6,000,000 by the creation of 200,000 new shares of 
£7 10s. each. The Jatest balance sheet showed that 
deposits had risen during the year from £9,262,000 


to £11,442,000, 


A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 





— oi 
PLAYS. 
EVERYMAN, HAMPSTE 1D.—Gelting Married .. .. 8.15—2.30 
Compa at the Everyman are gener ily particularly 
re at Shew. to manv of whose comedies the small- 
mess of the theatre is very suitable 
PRINCE OF W \LES.—The Rat 8.30—2.30 
An a play in which Miss Isabel feans and Miss 
= rothy Batley ire particularly good 
VAUDEVILLI Puppets a ee ee ee 8.30—2.30 
Miss Finnie Hale in a charming little revue 
Autpwycu.—IJt Pays io Advertise 8.15—2.30 
ly Iv amusing farce, which is uninutentionaliy a sat 
on mod business Organization 
Str. JAMES’s The Green Goddess ea are «s 8.302.530 
A melodrama for th phisticated ; not to be missed.] 
PICTURES, &c. 
Jue Leicester GAuieries, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
1. Paul Gaueuin. 
4n important representative collection of Gaugm the precursor of modern 
Ey pressionisn 
2. Seulpture by Professor Utzon Frank. 
The Corswo.p GALLERY, 59 Frivrit STREET, Sono SQuARE,W.1. 
| bition of complete set of Turner's Liber Studiorun 
Yur Beacx Arrs Gatrerny, 1 Bruron Piacr, Bruron 
Syrenr, Bonn Srrerr, W. 1. 
t tecor piutures of Egypt, Brazil, etc., by Mr. Keith Uenderson.] 
Joe Avpine Gatcery, Mite Srreer. Conpurr Srreer, W. 1 
{ photographs by Mr. J ram Park and Mr. Marcus 
‘ stl ' wo hit i y replace 
mut emic Art pr ut y 
FILMS. 
Ar vur Srout, Kinesway (July 14th 16th, continuous). 
The Kachauted Cottage. 
(A pretty version of Pinero’s play, well acted by May McAvoy and Richard 
Durtheluess iu the chicl parts 


THE Gatery, Torrennam Cocurr Roam (July 1ith—16th 
continuous).— The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, ' 

[Probably the last time this historically iniport tant und artistically inter 
German film will be exhibited so conveniently for a good whrik toon 

AT tie PoLyrecuntic THeatre, REGENT STREET (daily 
2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—The Vast Sudan. 

[This would be more entertaining if we saw less Empire-building and y = 
anthropology : the primitive “ animal "’ dances are particuiarly Valual 
for here is the fountain-head of all drama in its original stati 

Ar tue Broapway, Hammersmiru (July 17th 19th), — 
The Red Lantern. 
[Admirers of Nazimova will be glad of an opportunity of seeing her again in 
one of her most successful films.) 7 
roT;h, 
MUSIC. 
July 14th.—Sr. Micwarn’s, Cornmr, E.Cc.— 
Organ Recital nan ‘ — 1.0 

{Dr. Harold E. y is playing a popular Bach programme, 
including the “ Anne” Fugue, the Preind and I que 
in E Minor iiaen as“ The Wedge,’ the Sonata in E Fiat 
and a group of Chorale Preludes. The St. Mic hy vel's organ, 
although thoroughly modernized, retains some original 
seventeenth century werk by Renatus Harris | 

July 14th.—-Wicmore Harri.—English Songs .. 8.13 

[Patriotism in music is needed in England, but it is not the 
sole criterion of art, and many of the songs in the two 
recitals organized by Signor di Veroli have no better 


——_____ 
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recommendation,] 


LECTURES. 


July 12th.—Brirish Empre Exarsirion, Wene.ey 
No. 1 Conference Hall (Palace of Industry 
Lecture-Demonstration of Daleroze Eurhythmi« 
by M. Jaques-Daleroze. The illustrations inclu 
Language Eurhythmics Pe: és 2.3 

[Tickets from The Daleroze Society, 7 Ni ho'as-'ane, E.C. 4.] 
July MWth to 19th.—Barirish Empme Exuisrrion.— 


Conference Hall in north-east corner of ground 
Intergational Advertising Convention of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m, (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. 


JULY lath, 15th and 16th.—Sir Arthur Pinero’s stage success, ** THE 
ENCHANTED COTTAGE,” starring Richard Barthelmess ; ‘ HIS 
GRACE GIVES NOTICE,” starring Henry Victor, ete. JULY 17th 


Isth and 19th.— Lou Tellengen in 
Jones in *“* SKID PROOF"; Buster Keaton in *“* 


** BETWEEN FRIENDS "; Buck 
HARD LUCK.” 











| 
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Health and Comfort. 


“T have frequently recommended your Linen Mesh Underwear 
—especially in the case of rheumatics, who perspire excessively 


and easily catch cold."—.A Cumberland Doctor. 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 


(Regd.) (Regd.) 
ALL PURE LINEN. 





55% PURE LINEN. 
Everyone should be encouraged to improve their health by 
wearing Linen Mesh. It is generally admitted to be the most 
hygienic underwear made—far healthier than wool, and more 
comfortable to the skin. 
Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date outfitters 
and guaranteed not to shrink. 


Patterns and full parti« m 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 


_ ene baamvasia Bei nora North Ireland. 


ulars free fr 











THE LIFE-BOAT 
SERVICE 
“I APPEAL 


1824 1924 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to g 
generously in support of this great Service H.R.H. THE 


PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., President of the Royal National Life- 


Boat Institution. 
WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE'S 
APPEAL? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide Life-Boat Service 


Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION.” 


and maintain the 


When you wo to Wembley visit Life-Boat House, Admission Free 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A 
lionorar lve wre? cretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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16th ————— 


‘a BRITISH WEATHER 


It is practically im- 
possible to foretell what 


9th) the weather is likely to 





be from one day to 
r Again ip another. 

So instead of trying to 
predict, be prepared: 
buy 


BURBERRY 


which is an _ infallible 
veather forecast in| 
tse —always right in | 

card to the weather. | 
The Burbe ty, although 
airy-light, 


| 
} 
| 
10 | 
| 







LEY, 
ustry 
thes RAIN - WIND -& 
se DUST-PROOF. 
— A protection to yourself | 
ounds, and a safeguard to your 
ciated clothes. Think! if the 
weather suddenly turns 
== from good to bad, or 
i oe frost b ae to good —no 
yay wor ibout it. 
-m. 
a BURBERRYS. 
HIS 


a ae HAYMARKET, 
— very Barberry Garment bears S.W. 1 LONDON | 























e ° 
: United Kingdom 
year 
ely Provident Institution. 
t s worried by tl increasing cost of his 
~ r E ation nt Scheme a 
r f his boy's or 
! es, £ a yea V a p of 5 years by 
ya 2 iurr f £43 2s. 10d. per annu when 
aged tw j 1ing these payments until 
twelve, w all pay nts of premium cease and 
the ‘ art £\ Ti _* ences 
Should the father die before the first ten years have expired, 
by the sum of £500 will be paid, in lieu of the Annuity, to his 
ost representatives. 
re |? e helreler f a Policy of this class is entitled to the 
lax in t of the x ns 
i 1 t 
s. 
; ; 1 ) u a pr terms 
wil >| : pli 
f Lite Insurance is undertaken by this strong 
8 i Mutual Office 
pay LARGE BONUSES. COMPLETE SECURITY, 
FUNDS: £13,276,501. 
Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
eee Chairman: THE RT. HON. WALTER RU NCIMAN, i 
ed = RES — 











4 MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE 
-| | SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


HE INSTITUTION 


*s DISTINC TIVE , SYSTEM 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


L* (Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 


FUNDS EXCEED ... £17,500,000. 





> OFFICI 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. | 
Sammon. 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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AT WEMBLEY 
there is an appeal to everyone in 
THE 
CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBIT 


organised by the whole Gas Industry 


*» 


ALL WOMEN 


will appreciate the graceful and 
comfortable lounge where they can 
rest, the domestic section where they 
can see what gas oe do for them in 
their homes, and th e living pictu 

anes strate the use SO! gast pan 


‘The Seven Ages ot Woman.” 
ALL MEN 


will find an attraction in the workin; 
demonstrat:o.s illustrating a few o 
the Thousand and One Uses of 
Gas in all industrial processes 
requiring light, heat and power. 


EVERYONE 


as a citizen of this great Empire will 
be interested in the striking section 
which shows on the one hand the 
damage done to say and wealth 


by smoke ak the other, the 
great benefits to _ c ymmunity which 
accrue from the use of gas—the Spirit 
of Coal—instead of the crude mineral 


BE SURE 
TO VISIT THE ( GAS EXHIBIT 


(in the centre of the Palace of {ndusiry) 
hh Gn. 
e.¥ ee 
ty > ) =) Pa 
Y ‘a3 a 2 ar’ 4 
ae i } 
i} “Sys Si 
“ ety 
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2 2 RE LON \ OER, © ER ©) . =. 
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ever-open arms 


Even the man who has to live with furniture of 
the stately ‘ Spinster Aunt "’ variety has, tucked 
away somewhere with the pipes and the books, 
his own easy chair. For that quiet hour man 
deserves the easiest of ** easys,”” and in this respect 
he is specially pampered by Spillmans. Send 
a p.c. for free booklet, but 


make a point of 
calling on 


Spillman 


& Compaun 


101-102 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
(Nest door to Duke of York’s Theatre.) 
“ Spillando, London,” 


*Phone: Gerrard 4276. Telegrams: 


Modern & Antique Furniture 























PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
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HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


q “4 Ne; 
i \\ 
WANN 


| PLAYERS 
N° S 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the mest 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The quelity of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


TAVUUHRUAAUUULUU ALAA AAAA LUDA 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 


20 fr 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5* 


JOHN PLAYER & Sons, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

















SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing- roomy 
Js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’ S OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 





The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawe 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the 

point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserts 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively render. 


Replace pin-stopper. 


Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 

















DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 


52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and_ ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND Ce rORT. 


Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, toe: ther 
with our new Iu STRATED CaTa- 
LOGUE, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults -nd Children. 


Illustrated booklet post free. 
“ Natureform ” tootwear is only to 
Be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers: 


HOLDEN BROS, ™ | 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.L| 
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LITTLE TALKS TO HURRIED PEOPLE 





sometimes travelling a Zambezi of long 
hours and late suppers, of sedentary 
work #m used-up air, of worry and 
weariness and strain and stress ? Now, 
what Eno® is and does in the tropics it 
can be and can do in the trials of an 
over-civilized life. To thousands of 
British men and women needing to 
keep well and to look young while 
standing to attention at arduous posts, 
Eno’s “ Fruit Salt ” taken regularly— 
IN DARKEST taken now and then, but taken as a 
recurring rule of life—has for years and 
AFRICA years sufficed for reasonable, service- 


able health and the power to persevere. 


IF TEEN hundred miles up 
} the Zambezi, in jungles and ad 
swamps, far away from first aid, S 
the Britisher going after big game ror F RUIT SA LT -« 
keeps himself fit by the regular use of 7 ; we 
Eno 1s the World-famed Effervescent Saline. 


. , “ec . . . - ” 
‘no’s *‘ Fruit Salt.’”’ He would not ' : : 
Eno It is the drink of drinks for hot weather 
~ « , 


go without it. cooling the system but never lowering it. An 








1 Do you realize that you yourself, added squeeze of orange or lemon makes it a 
who rarely or never leave Britain, are summer drink perfect in profit and pleasure. 
_ ~ pomeng 
[1] {a} 
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| Loz, Packet 13% / 
2oz, Packet 2’7. 4 
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iii iii i iik 
'N.B. The Brand is GOLD BLOCK | 
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@& NEW ZEALAND LINES 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. NY 





1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australa 
tvia Panama Canal) 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 


—_ 














8. London ‘one class only, third class rates) to Australia 












via Cape of Good Hope. 
ADDRESS: 
Nos 1,23.3, 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O House (Manager, F If 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St.. 8 W1.; Fre ight or General 
Business, P. & O. & B_I. Offices, oe Leadenhall St “Ss ondon, EB C.3 
BL Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co . Leadenhall Street, Lb nan, EC.3 
site 6 —J. B. Westray & Co., 1a. 138, Leadenh Street, London, 
C§ r P & O. House (first fox or,— General Passenger Agent. 
w L Jamew 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 
No 7.—Unicn SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O. House (fret 
| floor, -- General Passenger Agent, W_ L James), 14. Cockspur Street 
| London S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Can ikaw 
Pacific Railway | 
No 8 —P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C 3. 
or P. & O. Houae, aa peers 
Paris (AU Routes) —Societé Francaise P. & O , 41, Boulevard des s Capurines. 














——<——, 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONDUCTED TOURS 
Inclusive charge—no extras 


From LIVERPOOL, 
August /st, 
for four weeks, to 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, the voyage across the 


Great Lakes to Fort William. 
For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY | 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London 
Or Local Agents Ever 
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" UNION-CASTLE 

2 

a LINE 

(| REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
2. AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 

isl . 

i To SQUTH AFRICA 


TOLIDAY TOURS 
to MADEIRA or CANARIES 


ANTWERP, 





ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 


Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 
Street, London, E.C. 5. End Agency: 125 
London, S.W. 1, 


DO AO OC Coe aoe eo oa ololololoiaooolololcr 


3 Fenchurch 
Pall Mall, 


olaaisialalajatsyalat 
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The FIFTH and SIXTH 


ROUND the WORLD TOURS 


Organised by Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


Leaving London 
21st NOVEMBER, 1924, 
and visiting 
CEYLON, TASMANTA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, Fiji, Samoa, and Friendly Islands. 
HONOLULU, ROCKY MOUNTAINS and CANADA. 


Leaving London 
18th DECEMBER, 1924. 
and visiting 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAY STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, ROCKY MOUNTAINS and CANADA, 


Descriptive Itineraries upon epplication. 








Save the 





TRY A SAMPLE FIRST 


*P.R.” Breakfast Food tempts you and satisfies 
you with sheer goodness. Its flavour is the 
flavour of fine cereals skilfully blended and 
perfectly cooked, ready to eat with hot or cold 
milk. In analysis it compares favourably with 
all others for food value and purity. And note 
specially the price of 


?? BREAKFAS!] 
FOOD) 
Cilsp “nutty, appetts ny Grain: 
SEND 2d. 
-—— eiaidtieis aialebciddiiiasiite ailliiiis adam adie: 


WALLACE PURE FOODS, LTD., 
23), Tottenham Lane, London, 


A NOVELTY IN THE W EST -END. 
Try the New Meatless = crop sh Saiads—Soda Fountain— 
dainty eas 


THE ROADSIDE LUNCHEON AND TEAROOMS 
5 Princes St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. (Behind the Louvre at Oxford Circus 


66 





for postage of free sample packet for a parcel com 
taining generous samples of . R.” goods, includiag 
15 kinds of biscuits, “ P.R.” Coffee, etc. 


(Dept. N. 8. 


Hornsey, 
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Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) os ee Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Sale by Auction, &c. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON ann HODGE 
M 


(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JULY 147H-15tuH.—Old J RAVINGS, including American Views and Swiss 
Costumes in colours, the property of the MARQUESS OF SLIGO. 

JULY 14Tn-16Tu.—PRINTED BOOKS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS com- 
prising the Townshend Papers and the Stukeley Papers; also Old Ki h Book 
bindings, the property of Col. H. H. MULLINER (sold by Order of the itors), 
and Irish Books, the property of Major EVELYN SHIRLEY, L Lea, 
Carrickmacross., 

lilustrated Catalogues (9 plates) 4s. 6d. 

JULY 15TH.—A Collection of RINGS of all periods and countries, the property 
of The Luaiy GRANTLEY. 
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Economy and bliss 


| It's poor economy to buy a 

cheap tobacco that gives little 
enjoyment, burns quickly, cane 
not be smoked right through, 
and runs to dust in the pouch. 
Three Nuns Tobacco costs a 
penny or so an ounce more than 
the cheap mixtures, but you 
save much more than that when 
you reckon up the actual hours 
of enjoyment you get out of 
each tin or packet. There's no 
dust or waste in Three Nun's, 
and its uniform goodness and 
freshness, its coo!ness and slow- 
ness of burning and, above all, 
its heavenly fragrance make 

















ddd MMU bb 


NSS " - ry Gee ee - ‘ 

x every pipeful a long-drawn bli SULY 167TH-17TH.—Old English SILVER, comprising the property of a Legatee 

SS y Pipe ng - of the 3rd EARL OF SHEFFIELD, and of Major W. A. BAIRD, of Lennoxlove. 
Also OBJECTS OF VERTU, the property of the Rev. CHARLES TOWNLEY 

S JULY 16TH-18tTH.—PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of the Iate 


A. CUNLIFFE, Esq. (sold by Order of the Executors), and of Mrs, SOLLY FLOOD, 
Millbank, Tattenhall, near Chester, 

JULY 18Ta#.—LPORCELAIN and FURNITURE, sold by Order of the Trustees 
of the late Sir GEORGE ORBY WOMBWELL, Bt., Newburgh Priory, Yorks. 

JULY 187TH (immediately after the sale of the Wombwell Furniture) FOUR 
PANELS OF OLD ENGLISH TAPESTRY, WOVEN IN THE INDO-CHINESE 
TASTE FROM DESIGNS BY VANDERBANK FOR ELIHU YALE, 1648-1721, 
BENEFACTOR OF YALE UNIVERSITY, and now sold by Order of the EARL 
OF GUILFORD, 

Sales on View at least two days prio Catalogues may be had. 


b 


THREE AUNS 


FOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 
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Co Het, Xe. 
\ J ANTED, small Furnished House at Wembley or near 


14 days September.—IDSALI estbury, Cheltenham 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
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Stephen Mitchell 


& & Son, Branch of EFHREE AUAS 
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SS . : 
| \ egy 309 lo- H CIGARETTES 
| S acco ompan : 3 reset, ™ : ak, ASE ae pons ne a ann ee ai 
PN] (cf Great Britain | of WUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
N & Ireland), Ltd, | Pure Virginia Tobacco ee Be Ser —— , ; 
| S € St. q; “ ee 10 f Ga DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LANGHAM TOWER, SUNDERLAND 
| SS 30, St. Andrew 3} or L. 
j N N Square Glasgow ; N APPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSTS, vaeant at the beginning 
. N of the Autumn Term 
Sy rt NS 1, LECTURER in EDUCATION and MISTRESS of SENIOR METHOD, 
N 2° LECTURER in ENGLISH. . duagie . 
We WYSSESEEEETGCR MA MAA WV Ggocqg w Good Honours Degree of a British University and Training College experien 
K, DUG. S SG) )WW GV essential. ; ror 
Salary according to the Burnham Scale, as varied by later decisions and agreements. 


In addition the sum of £40 per annum will be paid, as these Lecturers are regarded 
as holding posts of special responsibility 

Application forms are obtainable from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Monday. July 28th, 1924, together with letter of application, 
copies of three recent testimonials, and the names of three persons to whom reference 


Stronger than ever! aiahaen gy 


PROOF OF A PRUDENT POLICY. Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland, 


July 7th, 1924. 

















a 7 raetiv \ " - " ¢ =e " Tar very scuTT are 
The generous and attractive general (()BRIDGESHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY COU NCIL. 
policy of the Scottish Widows Fund ; 

: . ° ene APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING SECRETARY. 
has resulted in a financial position 

werls zaly styan < ‘ Applications are invited for the post of whole-time Organising Secretary at a 
supe rlative ly strong and bonus 2 of £350 a year, The object of the Council, which includes representatives 

prospects exceptionally cood. of the Statutory Authorities for Education. Agriculture, Public Health and Housing, 
* ter ie ae : The University of Cambridge, and the Voluntary Associations of the County, is to 
A study of the pociety 8 record will foster rural welfare and reconstruction, Applicants, who should preferably be 

AY mta — lier. . graduates of a University, must possess organising ability and a knowledge of rural 
I ave no mt nding policy holder mm life and conditions. Further particulars of the appointment and forms of appli- 
doubt as to the selection of a life office, cation, which must be returned by July 24th, will be forwarded by the undersigned 


on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
H, MORRIS, 


. Acting Secretary, 
County Education Office, Cambridge, 
July sth, 1924. 
PNIVERSIT Y O F BERistTt Ob. 
T WIDOWS FUND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL RESEARCH, 





The University will shortly proceed to the appointment of an Advisory Eeonomist 
to undertake advisory work in Agricultural Economics in the Bristol Province, 
‘The salary will be £450 per annum, with superannuation benefits under the Federated 
Universities Superannuation Scheme. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, Bristol University 
to whom applications with copies of three recent testimonials should be sent not 
later than July 22nd, 1924. 


FOUNDED 1815. 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 








° Head Office : dines _ Scr _ 
VN 9, St. tndrewe Square, ,OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
oz Edinburgh O OF YORKSHIRE, 
Ae Manager 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


and Actuary). 





con- 





Seas London Offices: 
Ung 49 

— 28, Cornhill, E.C. 8, and 

17, Waterloo Place,S. W.1, 


a - et fe 

£K Po, AE CAMLLATA CE PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Mes. ocasie- a 

The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from qualified 


persons, men and women, applications for appointment as Organizers of Physical 

















es Training in Elementary Schools, 
8 a Men .- £200 by £20 to £350. 
N. 8. LISTEN TO THE INARTIC ULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who wen 1 Women : £180 a“? re ) ws = 0, nidt c , 
a , . jit onus in accordance with scale approve ry the est Riding County Counci 
un! may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 26s (Approximate ‘comen acing sansa Men £299 Wom n £272.) : 
niess you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an Some allowance may be made for previous service , 
- opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. , duties hit : t t | th ¢ les 
464 Babies f ul . Get é i a b f Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with application 
a ° roe a par ve t ont ow Kingdom have been born free | forms, which must be returned «ily completed not later than Monday, August 4th, 
MS, of Venereal Disease in the 1924, may be obtained from tle Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield, 
ao LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME ee PROP Are 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was Q.NGLISHMAN (44) desires SECRETARIAL appointment or 
fay opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 4 similar position involving financial responsibility, good address, business 
i a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required in the | experience ; literary, unexceptionable references and absolute integrity,—K, HENRY, 


'¢Sth year of its work. Box 1239, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 
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T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 


REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER :— 

1. SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, to organize the Mathematical 
teaching throughout an School, and to teach to the standard of University Entrance 
Scholarships. Experience essential. 

CLASSICAL MISER ESS to teach Latin and Greek to University Scholarship 
a 1. 
8. ENGLISH MISTRESS to teach to Higher Certificate standard; subsidiary 
Latin or French. 
Honours Degree in each case essential. 
Particulars of the posts, salary, etc., may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ETIRED REGULAR, Public School, experienced Private 
Secretary and Controller Peer’s establishment, secks similar post. Interview 
London,— Box 1237, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


h ASTER (Resident Assistant), unmarried, Required for 

Country Industrial College for backward boys. Liberal education and 
Roman Catholic essential. Music or Science an advantage, Also vacancy for 
Handicraft Master—fancy leather work or metal work.—Write “ R,”’ 547, Mid’a.d 
Counties Herald Office, Birmingham, for form of application, 


PPOINTMENTS found for Educated BOYS and GIRLS 
wishing to adopt a business carcer—The BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 
27 Manchester Street, London, W.1, Mayfair 5663, Free advice ; no booking fee, 




















ANADA.—Scottish University Man, Resident London, with 

many years’ Canadian experience, techaical and commercial, is open to 

visit Canada at pre-arranged intervals, oa behalf of important British interests. 

Unexceptionable references and srede ntials.—Apply Box 1238, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








Lectures, " Saacianiion Xe. 


-— EDUCATIONAL INSTITULE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. H. Ogston; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, ayply to the Principal, 
Miss FE, KE. LAWRENC! 


| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Principal: Miss E. C, HIGGINS, 

The Michaclmas Term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, 1924. The College 
prepares Women Students vy the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £89 a year, and several Bursaries of not more 
than £35, tenable for three years, will be oifered for competition in March, 1925 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 











G UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 
Victoria Em>ankment, E.C, 4, 
PRINCIPAL, SIR LANLON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in 
Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Complete Musical Education at inclusive 
fees, £9 9s, and £12 12s, Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training Course for 
Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Exa:niaations (open to 
general public) free, 





Tel,: Cent, 4459, H. SAXE WYNDIIAM, 
Secretary, 
a * K BEC K COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1C, 


\ 
Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties { 


of Arts, Science and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 


LANGUAGE, Open to Non-University Students, 
Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d, Prospectus free < rary full particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, I 





— CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE —=|% 


MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to | 


afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 


tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electric ity. } § 


These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally, A List of approved Se hools 
and Training Colleges may be _ on ap »plic ation to the SECRETARY, C.5.M.M.G., 

157 Great Portland Street, W. Telephone: Langham 1893. 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord, 
bracing air trom Downs and sea, 


- sage DOWNS SCHOOL, eave, |e 





‘EHERE will be a vacancy in September in a first-class | 


J School for an elder girl who would like to read history with another | 
girl who is preparing for the University. Fees to be arranged, Apply 
“ VACANCY,” Messrs. J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.¢ 


GNEX, LADY ELTON, contidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 








thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children | House 


with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. | 








—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
T HE HIGH SCHOOL, TRURO. 
CHAIKMAN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO, 

HFAD-MISTRESS; Miss DORA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons, in Classica, 


Large staff of Uni @-sity Graduates, Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses, Three 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities, — Prospectus from the Head-Mistress, 





BRANDON’S 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF THE cannes, 





The Archbishops, The Bishop of Bristol, and Eleven other Bis 


Miss E. M. ALMOND, M. a 
(Late Classic al Lec turer, Westtield College, London.) 


: £70 to £73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano 


Bursaries are given in special cases, 
tirls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms, 
Large Grounds, with Gymni asium, _Art Root n, Tennis Courts and Playing Fig 
at Westbury-on-Trym ; 
Girls are prepared for the U niversitic s (Entrance and Scholarship) and for Oth 
qualifying examinations, 








ralue of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of y 
Age limit 10—14 (inclusive), 


One Scholarship of the v 
| examination to be held in June, 
Only daughters of clergu of the Church of England are eligible, 
> HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars, 


HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 GKUSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1.  Tel.: Vict. 8: 
Full particulars on application. 


ee ee 








. BATCHELOR (Oxf. 








Cumberland.—NSet hool 
Mathematics and Latin. 
~~ * and A ey 4 farm, 
«ream, butter, eggs. 


Crosby-on-Eden, 


{DE NSTEADS, 


aaa antages for Singing, ep ianoforte (Matthay Method). 


Farm produce provided 
Prospectus apply PRINC ‘ 


H. i GH F 


» Residential School for Girls, 








own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Jy 


Prospectus from the Road, Bournemouth, 


bournemouth Collegiate 





suitable for delicate or Colonial childre n.—Ap ply HE AD- MISTRE Ss 





WOODARD (CHURC i OF amoranat SCHOOL 





NC HOOL ~— GIRLS, 


(Formerly at Settle, 


). M. PICKARD, a ‘ 





ce 
FOR THE DAUGHTE Rs “Ob CL Kk RGY 


Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fuliilling conditions of the Foundat 
| Scholarships to the Universities. 

ply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 








OARDING se HOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE 
i PHEELE special terms for clergymen’s, minis 


} and missic maries’ daughte rs. Entire charge if desired, 








Schools and Colleges. 
SOMERSET.—Endowed 


Strong Staff of Oxford and Cambrit: 





| ae NGTON 
220 Boys in four Houses, 
Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry. 
Engineering Shops. : i 
, £90 per annum.—For entry apply 
{ School, Somerset, or F, LEE MICHELL, Esq., 


REGHORKN 





. ——s Head- 7 aster of Merchist 
Preparatory School), 
DREGHORN CASTLE, 
| for Publie Schools and Dartmouth. J 

playing fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, 


UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND 

joys of 14 years and over prepared for the U niversities and all Prelim, 
‘or fuller — ulars. send for ore of above Schools to the SECR ETAL 
or to the HEAD-MASTERs, 


COLLE GE, 





Ny LIZABETH 
Ke prospectus and full particulars ooely to ‘the 
ee COLLEGE, TAUN'TON.—Church of England Pub 


sjoys prepared for the Universit 
Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming ba! 





Woodard Foundation, 
and Kk’ profe-sional and commercial careers, 
OL fuclusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEA! 





INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, 
Junior and Senior Schools, T y i 
re till they enter for the 


Edinburgh enjoys the 


country.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 2 





Magniacent building in beau stiful : situation, 


ses facing Dartmoor. —, ENGINE E —a class for NAV AL c ADETS, 
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oO OTH AM o.oo ¢£.o 8 Li. 
Bb TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, 


gher Certificate, Iitermediate Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 





His 
Se holarships. 
pe 1, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical Observatory, 
~~ History Room, Workshops, Swimming Bath, G ymn: asium., 
e jsure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimiming and Life-saving. 
Illustrated Prospectus from the HE AD- MASTE R, Bootham School, York. 
TING EDWARD & + SCHOOL, 
K BURY ST. EDMUND'S. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 


sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
. Fees, £22 per term. 
Head-Master: J.M. WADMORE, M.A., Oxon. 


TYRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
k PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter. 
President: THE EARL OF STRADBROKE. 
Vice-President: Lorp HUNTINGFIELD, M.P. 
Headmaster: F. W. STOCKS, Eso, M.! 
APPLICATIONS FOR VACANCIES should be made to the Headmaster or 
Secretary. 
TEWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL. 
Sound education for Boys. Preparation for all Public Examinations. Staff 
of Oxford and ¢ ambridge Graduates, Trained Nurse-Matron. 
Preparatory Form for Loys trom six years of aye ; : - 
Ideally situated, facing the sea, Brac ing, e quab le climate, specially suited to 
delicate and colonial boys. 
Playing fields, swimming, etc. Eat 
Fees from 20 to 25 guineas a term. Prospectus on application. 











Bi boys nena 

EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An ancient Public 

Sehool offering exceptional advantages to Boys intended for a University 

career, Advanced Courses, Classics, and Mathematics. Recent Open Scholarship 

successes at Oxford. Valuable Leaving Scholarships. New gymnasium, rowing, 
Rugby football. Fee £95 per annum ; reduction for sons of Clergy. 


he ER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 





Head-Master, F, E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Tees, 
3s, 10d, per term.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 














Scholastic Agencies. 





{CHOOLS Information and_ carefully considered 
S advice can be obtained from 
PRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
mMmuUTO RS Scholastic Agents, 
‘} ” who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
— . occupation at home and abroad. 
YAREERS. Write for. free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SOHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CARK a 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, ’Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 


CHOOLS ror SO YS awe GIRLS. 
FUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-dat knowledge of the Best Schools 
and ‘Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

rhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, F.C, 4, 

Tek epho me: Central 5053, 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c.,, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873, 

Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information about 
stablishinents giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE W HA \ TE VE R IS ) MADE TO PARENTS 

















Private Cuition, Kc. 


pe EDUCATION and TRAINING of the ~- ‘KWARD BOY. 
MR. EDWARD GRIERSON’S SYSTE) 








Iwo recent testimonials :— 

My boy arrived home, as you predicted, looking fat and well. We see a great 
change in him, both physically and mentally, All our friends, including our doctor, 
are struck by the change. My wife and I are both very grateful tor what you have 
already done for him, and we hope his s progr ss will continue.”’ 


From a Parent, after first term, 


[ thank you very much for the change for the better we already notice in A— 
whi oe due to the eare and attention you are giving him. A—— has sucha 
high opinion of you, and seems so anxious to do well, that with patience we feel sure 


you will gradually be able to fit him for a successful career. 
The result, six years later, from the pupil himself, 

I have now nearly finished my five years’ apprenticeship as an Electrical Engineer. 
After Jeaving Broadham Manor | gained two certificates ot the Royal Society of Arts, 
one for English and one for French; then [ passed the London Matriculation, and I 
am now an Inter B.Sc, of London University. I am writing this not for self praise, 
but as an appreciation of the good work you did fer me, and of the excellent teachings 
and advice obtained under your supervision,” 

Prospectus and full particulars, 
Address, Broadham Manor, Oxted, Surrey, 


\JTAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—tThe only 
rational one. Cloth bound volume free from E, J. Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, N.W. 


\LOCUTION., — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Klocution; Vocabulary ; 


EXTEMPORKE SPEAKING 
Voive Production ; Br vathing ; Reciting,—401 ‘Strand, W.C.2. (Opp. Hetel Cecil.) 


Hotels, odros, ‘ker. 


‘tae NTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentlewomen 
/ RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Manor House ; moderate terms ; in 
Teach all noted beauty spots, Farm produce,—Miss TABOR, “ Lee House,’ 
Marwoud, N. Devon. 























] 





OR restful Holiday, most delightful position in lovely Duddon 
Valley. Every comfort, moderate terms. Tully licensed garage, car meets 
trains by request. Under entirely new management.—A. C. DOWSETT, Pro- 
prietor, Travellers’ Rest Hotel, Ulpha, Bronghton-in-Furness, 
YUMMER HOLIDAY.—To Schools and Colleges. Delightful 
accommodation for Students and School-girls wishing to visit London and 


<i embley, July 24th to August 7th. Beautiful grounds, lake, tennis courts, playing 
fields, &c.—Apply SECRETARY, Grove House, Roehampton Lane, 8.W. 








YVOUNTRY House accommodation for Paying Guests, also F oa 
/ Suites, etc., in London.—TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover St., W. 1. 





(UESTS received in Private Country House. Terms—July- 

August from 4 gns. week inclusive, Special terms quoted for permanenc es 

for winter months.—DALGLIESH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge We'ls, 
Phone: 63 Pembury. 








Gours, &c. 





CQ HURCH TRAVELLERS’ OLUB. 


President: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 
PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 
£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Nieu- 
port, Bruges, ete. 
£12 128, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, etc., ete. 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 10s. MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





QI HENRY LUN NH, LIMITED. 
ho PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL AND RAIL, 


14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS large hotel, return ticket. 


£9 9 ¢ 


| £150 6 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne, 14 days and journey, 


£17 9 6 PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland, 14 days 
and journey, 


| £1910 0 MALOJA PALACE ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea 14 days 


and journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The finest 
hotel in Switzerland, 
£15150 ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket from 
London, 
Booklet on application to 
THE SECRETARY, 5 H.K. Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 


SF 4 eo WOR EL D TO U BR Ss 





OCTOBER 17TH and JANUARY 2Np, 
Accompaniec d by the Organ 


N. 8. BISHOP, E.B.GS. 


OcroBeR 17th.—INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON, 
Avevusr 19th.—The GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by AUTO 
PRIVATE S06 1 AL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, LONDON, &.E, 19, 

/ FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCOR TED TOURS 
and Anuouncements of Steamship Lines will be found on paze 74 





| 














Authors, Typeturiting, &r. 





- . _ are IPA? 
| OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
i@ Expert criticism upon all MSS. 
} NOVELS. Personal and Postal Courses under the direction of 
‘ Mr. E. Clement-Scott, 
| PLAYS. Secretarial and Business Training. 


Prospectus on application. 


Ss 2T STORIES. 
SHORT RU 73 Gower Strect, W.C. 1, fel.: Museum 7449, 





Successful authors should communicate with Ronaki Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Pieture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor’s Commons, E.C. 4 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
"4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. yet. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can carn £ £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
} and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INST ITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 


UTHORS Wanted ; poems, plays, novels, children’s stories, ete. 
Known or unknown writers —HORSESHOE PUBLISHING CU., L TD., 
St. Leonard's Chambers, Bristol Established 1919 


5 ae EWRITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 
London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. Is., carbon copy 3d. per 
1,000 words Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
7AVYPE WRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. 74 1,000 words. 
Miss N ANC Y McFARLANE (" Cc”); 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


| Re ONALD “MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


























Miscellaneous. 


VARS ON’S PURE 7. &, ee ae 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 cvlours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
Yor patterns and particulars write— 
WAI TER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, Londoa, 8.W. 11, 
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REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTU MES, &c., guaranteed as new. Write for descriptive price list or send 
rments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, A.), 
6 Chardmore Road, London, N.16, ‘Phone: Dalston ari. 


OUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. Descriptive booklet and price list.—Leveson’s Invisible Repair 
Co., Co., Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, "Phone : City 1170. Wecollect, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your 
Crest, Motto, or ether ideas incorporated. 

from £2 2s. 
London, W. 1. 








own Arms 
Artistic and original work 
Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 





A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


A* ABSOLUTE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR | is 
“ BLATTIS,” Union Cockroach Paste. Complete destruction guaranteed 


by sole makers :—HOWARKTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield. Tins Is. 6d., 
2s. 8d., 5s., post free, or from Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, Boots’ Branches. 








HOSPITAL FOR 
NORTHAMPTON, 


ST: ANDREW'S MENTAL DISEASES 


President: The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVAT f& PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes, ‘The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llaniairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas 
are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No, 56, Medical Superintendent, 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1, 
Telephone: Langham 13827, 








** The 


It provides now a life 


An excellent present for a child is 
Children’s Policy.’ 
assurance which will become payable at 
death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders No commission. 
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RAADRNNINDANDAARIEN NAILS) 
IN A BOOK SHOP 


SEE OUR NEW READING | 









AND REST ROOM 





Our separate departments for beautifully bound 


4 

books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 4 
and bookbinding. And our— ai 
New Children’s Room. Pd 


We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and 
cleaning of private libraries. 


We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which gives 
immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


PD AIF OLN INI OIE IVE PII III 
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JOOK BARGAINS.-—My new July Catalogue contains a varied 
list of Books in New Conditian, as first published, but now offered at Bargain 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS } 


CANCER: 


HOW IT IS CAUSED, HOW IT CAN BE PREVENTED 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 


With an Introduction by 
SIR ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bart., C.B. 


“Sets forth in clear and convincing terms the real causes 
of cancer. His excellent book cannot fail to do an enormous 
amount of good, and I am glad of this opportunity of associat. 
ing myself with Sir Arbuthnot Lane in wishing it a he: urty 
god-speed.”—Dr. Leonard Williams in, the Sunday Ex press, 

Second Large Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF AIRLIE 


By the REV. WILLIAM WILSON, Minister of Airlie, Author 
of “ Airlie: a Parish History.” ‘This work, written from the 
family papers, contains the romantic story of the Earls of 
Airlie, prominent in the field with the Marquis of Montrose, 
With 18 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 32s. net, 


REMINISCENCES, 1848-1890 


By Maj.-Gen. SIR FRANCIS HOWARD, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 
Sir Francis has led an exceptionally varied and adventurous 
life, his father’s position in diplomacy giving him the entrée 
into the best society. Portrait. 16s. net. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 


By A. C. BENSON, LL.D., C.V.O. “ This entertaining book, 
Dr. Benson's intimate knowledge gives these memories a 
vividness which will recall to hundreds the unforgettable 
things.”—Tihe Times. Portraits. 16s. net, 


A CENTURY OF WORK FOR 
ANIMALS 


A HISTORY OF THE R.S.P.C.A., 
G. FAIRHOLME, Chief Secretary, and WELLESLEY 
PAIN, Editor. With a Foreword by H.R.H. the Prince or 
Wates, President; Introduction by Lorp Lamsourne, C.V.O., 
Chairman, and “ Compassion,” an Ode, by THomas Harpy, 
O.M. Perhaps the greatest achievement of the R.S.P.C.A. 
has been the education of public opinion. ‘The Society is now 
celebrating its centenary. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Fiction. 


SIEGE PERILOUS 
By MAUD DIVER 


Author of “LONELY FURROW,” &c. 
Readers will find in these moving and dramatic tales the same 
love of human nature in all its guises; the same vivid pre- 
sentment, in cameo, of regions with which Mrs. Diver has 
already made them familiar. s. 6d. net. 


QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of “ Quinneys,” “ The 
Hill,” “ Brothers,” &c. “ Further pleasant adventures in the 
antique by the excellent Quinney. The writing is in 
Mr. Vachell’s most engaging vein.”—Daily Mail. 7s. 6d. net. 


PITY’S KIN 


By ROBERT VANSITTART, C.M.G., M.V.O., Author of 
“The Gates,” &c. “A notable novel and will enhance the 
author’s reputation as one of the incisive and conscientious 
spirits of our time. Diplomacy is a hard taskmaster, but we 
are glad that it gives moments for the display of such ?—~ = 
—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK 


By Maj.-Gen. CHARLES ROSS, C.B., D.S.0.: “A new sort 
of mystery tale. I was battled right up to the end; and it is 
not every book of ‘mystery’ that succeeds in doing that.”— 
Sketch. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW FRIENDS IN OLD CHESTER 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of “The Rising Tide,” 
&c. In these stories of simple life Margaret Deland is able 
to interest keenly, and to move hearts with generous emotion. 

7s. 6d. net. 


1824-1924. By EDWARD 





“I 








Prices, Sent free on request,—H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller tr, 55-57 
Wigiaore Sirect, W. 1, 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W. 1. 
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ots. M. FORSTER’S NOVELS. 


2nd Large Impression Ready. 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


From THE SPECTATOR: 
“Of all the novels that have appeared in 
| England this year, Mr. Forster’s is probably the 
me considerable. . . . 
| ‘A Passage to India’ is a disturbing, uncom- 
| 





aes book. Its surface is so delicately and 

finely wrought that it pricks us at a thousand | 
| points. . . The humour, irony, and satire | 
| that awake the attention and delight the mind on | 
| every page all leave their sting.” 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
** Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, each 


copy signed by the Author, printed on hi und-made paper. 
| Demy 8vo. Price £2 2s. net. 








New Uniform Edition of 


| 
| Mr. E. M. Forster’s Earlier Works. 
| 


The volumes are of handy size, printed in clear type on good 
paper, and tastefully bound in cloth, 5s. net per volume. 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 





Also Obtainable 
HOWARD’S END - - - 6/- net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W.1 






































Vol. 2. No. 8. 


CRITERION 


A Ouarterly Review 
July 1924 


3/6 ner. 


An unpublished fragment by 
MARCEL PROUST 
rHE DEATH OF ALBERTINE 
(translated by C. K. Scott Moncricff) 


THE CAT AND THE MOON W. B. Yeats 
CHARACTER IN FICTION Virginia Woolf 
ITHACA C. P. Cavafy 


A GERMAN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TOWN 
Osbert Sitwell 
Hugh Walpole 
Frederic Manning 
Harold Monre 


THE OLD LADIES: IL 

LE PERE HYACINTHE 
WORDSWORTH REVISITED: I. 
ART CHRONICLE 

BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 
FOREIGN REVIEWS 


Annual Subscription 14/- post free. 


R. COBDEN -SANDERSON, 
17 Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C.1. 























THE REVIEW OF 
THE CHURCHES. 


(A Constructive Quarterly.) Editor: Sir HENRY LUNN. 
THE IDEALS OF 


ASCETICISM, by Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Hunkin, 


AFTER THE WAR: I—FRANCE, by Dr. Monod. 
II—GERMANY, by Professor Deissmann. 
IiI—HUNG ARY, by Bishop Ravasz. 
1V.—SERBIA, by Bishop Nicolai. 


Dean of St. Paul’s, Rev. 


Thornton, C.R. 


i Many other Articles and Reviews. 
July 15th. Price 3/-. 





Dearmer, the 
and Rey. L. S. 





Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


On no subject is enlightenment more urgently needed, and from none 
has it been so consistently withheld, as from the central facts of Life and 
Sex. Ignorance of these facts is the fruitful source of more human 
wretchedness, failure, and despair than can be traced to any other cause. 
You must walk in the light, or you will walk to perdition, and that 
often in all innocence. he illumination you need is shed, as from a 
lighthouse, from the CLEAN SEX BOOKS published by “Health and 
Efficiency,” the premier Sixpenny Physical Culture Monthly. 
These popular volumes will give you the Knowledge which is Power— 
the power to avoid fatal errors, to order your life aright, and to steer 
straight for Health and Happiness, 


WISE WEDLOCK 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 

The only reliable Vclume on Birth Control 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY LEALE. 

A Complete Answer to Marital Difficulties ... 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 

Be De. M. fT, TAL. 

The only authentic edition. 


6/9 
6/9 
10/6 


(Illustrated) 


MANHOOD 
44 CHARLES THOMPSON. 3/- 
‘the Facts of Life presented to Men eee eco ese 
MATRIMONY 


By MONA BAIRD, 
The Truth about Marriage ose eee 
WOMANHO 
By MONA BAIRD. 
The Facts of Life for Women 
GIRLHOOD 
By MONA BAIRD. 
The Facts of Life for Girls ... 
BOYHOOD 
By CHARLES THOMPSON, 
The Facts of Life presented to 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
By WAL "yn M., GALLICHAN, 
How to lov i 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People 
THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. ROBERTSON WALLACE, M. a; €.m. 
A marual for future Brides and Benedicts ... 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Complete Home Course of Training for Health and 
Vhysical Culture, by the Editor of “ Health & Efficiency 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION 
By WALTER M, GALLICHAN. 
A Novei of Paodme. Hitiman Interest 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 
By WALTER M, GALLICHAN., 
An attempt to break down the wall of 
obscures the truth about sex relations 
STERILE MARRIAGES 
By J. DULBERG, M.D., J.P., Medical Referee to the 
Manchester and Salford County Cot irts : ’ 
A TEXT-BOOK OF SEX EDUCATION 
By WALTER M, GALLICHAN, 
A valuable book on a subject of interest 
WOMAN’S WILD OATS 
By C, GASOUOINE HARTLEY. 
A vigorous work on woman’s problems 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
A book that should eats many a woman on the verge of 
the menopause . - +n one =P ° coe 
MARRIED LOVE 
By Dr. MARIE STOPES 
THE GREAT UNMARRIED 
By WALTER M. GALLICHA 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ON ‘LOVE AND HEALTH 
By WALTER M. GALLICHA 
PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH IN TWIL. IGHT SLEEP 
By HANNA RION. 
A complete history of this method, with personal accounts 
of mothers : 
WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, “WIFEHOOD, AND MOTHER- 
HOOD By Dr. M. SOLIS-COHEN, Half 
alf-tone 


3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
4/- 
8/- 


ignorance which 


6/9 


6/9 
6/9 
6/9 
5/- 


1/6 


Tilustrated with Plates, Scientific Drawings, 
Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of Colours 


21/6 


Each price inclides postage and a 


copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Lid. 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 

















EARLY DELIVERY 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


is best assured by leaving your order at the 
nearest branch of W. H. Smith & Son. The 
W.HLS. newsboy will be at your door promptly 
every morning to deliver any newspaper you may 
desire. At the W.H.S. branch—be it shop er 
stall—magazines, periodicals, trade and technical 
journals, etc., are also available immediately on 
publication. 


W. H. SMITH & ert 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, Ww CC. 2. 


parts] 1,250 Branches PRUSSELS 
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Cc. J. H. TOLLEY 
THE MODERN GOLFER 


Copiously illustrated. 15/- net. 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW BOOKS 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND 
5/-net By A Gentleman With a Duster. 5/- net 


Author of “The Mirrors of Downing Street.” 


Also Large Paper Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. Demy 8vo. 
10s. Od. net. 





“Mr. Tolley’s book is a work which no modern 
golfer can afford to ignore.”—Evening News. 














Like the famous “ Mirrors of Downing Street,” “ THE CON- 
SERVATIVE MIND ” is a book of political portraiture and presents = , ~ , , . 
the reader with intimate and fearless studies of men who represent = THE NOVEL YOU WILL HAVE TO READ 
the various aspects of the Conservative mentality, such as Mr. = 


Baldwin Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Edward Wood, Mr. Neville = 


Chamberlain, the Duke of Northumberland, Sir’ Philip Lloyd- : MICHAEL ARLEN 


Greame, Sir Douglas Hogg, Captain Algernon FitzRoy, Sir William 


Joynson-Hicks, and Mr. Oliver Stanley. 

the author believes that there is gravitation of serious and THE GREEN HAT 
responsible opinion towards Conservatism, and he — himself to (a Bia tah 
whether the Conservative Party in its leadership and A ROMANCE FOR A FEW PEOPLE 
1 adequate to the very considerable s. of fighting a 
secret revolution. In his conclusion, he deals with the 
tactics of the Labour Party, exposes the peril of 












Two large impressions sold out in ten dey 





me and invites the. nation to realise that c — : “A cocktail of cynicism and sentimentality. ‘The 

misery sm i ine only sure letence agains greg | » ae a . 

ae Tne Ginna, Green Hat’ has given us more pleasure than any- 
thing we have read for a long while.”—JDaily 





- Lexpress. 
MY LIFE FOR LABOUR “There is that in Mr. Arlen’s talent which Wilde 
|= 


By ROBERT SMILLIE. M.P might have envied, and that in his sophistication 
) 4 Ol 4Bsbbug VER @ qnar 


which makes Mr. Kipling’s knowledge seem like the 











With a Foreword by J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. superficial ‘knowingness’ of an adolescent school- 
Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. Library Edition, 4s. net. girl."”—Yorkshire Post. 
“My Life for Labour” will rank as one of the most important 
autobio hies written, because it is the life-story of a man who |: 
has tal part in great conflicts and won great victories for his | my $y 
class an rder. Yet these battles and these victories have all been Mrs ALFRED SIDGWICK 
carried forward in a spirit so selfless, so modest, and with such ” 
high courage and unconquerab le tenz acity that, in spite of the many Author of “ None-Go-By,” etc. 
fierce “wars” he has engaged in, “ Bob’? Smillie has to-day few ‘ 


enemies and countless thousands of staunch friends. LONDON MIXTURE 
hn sh confidently -recommend ‘London Mixture’ to 
GOLI ING REMINISCENCES anyone in search of a light-hearted, refreshing and 
By MABEL E. STRINGER |= accomplished novel.”—Punch. 
With 59 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. “ae 


“ Golfing Reminiscences "’ abounds in anecdotes of the personalities 


whom the writer has met and known over a period of thirty years, | ra D. BERESFORD 


from the institution of the Ladies’ Golf Union until the present 








day. The author, well known as an English International, was a == 

scratch player, and founded five of the existing Ladies’ Golf Asso- = UNITY 

ciations. The book shows the gradual oe mae of the game | = 

among women, and how the various branches have grown; it | = “Mr. Beresford’s delicatel 1alvtic s — 
describes the institution of County Golf and the introduction of the li Posse od 1 ry . 7“ y af 5 ge wed style has 
now universal Handicap system, in the pioneer work of which the = never served his purpose better. e has written a 
author was officially concerned. V3 good book, quiet and with unexpected depths. 





—Daily Express. 





MILLS & BOON’S NEW | 
DISCOVERY E HENRY WILLIAMSON 


™ : a a ee Author of “ Dandelion Days,” etc. 
Daily Graphic: “ The most inspiring love story that has = J ‘ - * 
appeare! this year.” : | THE DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 
Daily Express: “Written with a rare sense of the = pipe an Sis “ 
eternal beauty that illumines love between man and §f| = _ “Reveals Mr, Williamson as a realistic collector of 
woman.” | = little slices of life, character and nature lore.”—Jolin 
Observer: “ A very promising first novel. Something of | = o” London's Weekly. 
a creation.” 
Read 


PATRICIA ELLEN, 


the remarkable new novel by 





The second 4 titles now ready 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Mary Wiltshire, 7/6 net A Survey in Twelve Volumes 
7/6 Net Each EACH 16/- NET. 
MATRIMONY PLACE Sophie Colo BM] Some AMD SEPENDENCIES OF THE 
TRAINER AND TEMPTRESS 4 With a Foreword by H.R.H. THE DUKE Ol 
- yp dhe 5 pM oe Tn panel OF THE EMPIRE 
a eee cay Calthrop 1 : a ; 


THE MYSTERY OF A MILLIONAIRE UNIVERSITIES AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
Max Joseph Pemberton : OF ee ee ron 
| 








CHANCE—AND THE WOMAN | Ellis Middleton EMPIRE. 
. . . . oF J. SAXON MILLS. 
ANOTHER REAPETH 
(Entirely new, 3/6 net) Anthony Carlyle 
THE ARMS OF PHAEDRA Nigel Worth | W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD., 
THE RED LODGE (3rd Ed.) Victor Bridges | 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, W. 1. 
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